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| 6'*x48" COMB. SANDER 
MODEL G1014 
ONLY *195®° 
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2 H.P. DUST 
COLLECTOR 
MODEL G1029 
ONLY *295®° 
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ASK ANYONE! 


We are still the only company in the U.S. to provide a 
reference service whereby we will locate a customer 
near you who has bought a piece of equipment you are 
interested in and from whom you may get a first-hand, 
unbiased report on our equipment and service. NOW 
THAT’S CONFIDENCE! 


•IMPORTERS OF FINE MACHINERY" 


IMPORTS, INC. 



24" DRUM SANDER 
MODEL 01066 
ONLY *1095“ 
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10" HEAVY DUTY 
TABLE SAW 
MODEL G1022 
Reg. $365 SALE *355°° 



HEAVY-DUTY 
TABLE SAW 
MODEL G1023 
ONLY *895°° 








6" X 4r HEAVY DUTY 
JOINTER 
MODEL G1182 
Reg. $375 SALE *345°° 
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22" SCROLL 
MODEL G1060 
ONLY *149°* 

A LARGE CAPACmr 
SCROLL SAW AT AN 
UNBEATABLE PRICE! 


WOOD SHAPER 
MODEL G1024 
ONLY *275°° 
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3 H.P. SHAPER 
MODEL G1026 
ONLY *850°° 


15" PLANER 
MODEL G1 
ONLY *735°° 
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8" X 65" SUPER 
HEAVY DUTY JOINTER 
MODEL G1018 
Reg. $695 SALE *650°° 
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16" BAND SAW 
MODEL G1538 
ONLY *525°° 


1-1/2 H.P. SHAPER 
MODEL G1035 
ONLY *495°° 


20" PLANER 
MODEL G1033 
ONLY *1,295°° 
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P.O. BOX 2069 
BELLINGHAM, WA 98227 
Customer Service: (206) 647-0801 

ORDERS: 1 - 800 - 541-5537 





92-114(R) 

2406 REACH ROAD 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA 17701 
Customer Service: (717) 326-3806 

ORDERS: 1 - 800 - 523-4777 






































































































Discover the Only Book Club Exclusively for Woodworkers and... 



tf80067'7e i2195 
1/2 Price: SI 0.98 



#80102-38 S14 9& 
1/2 Price: 57.48 



#00076-93 J 16.95 
1/2 Price: S8.48 



#80094^93 il6J5 
1/2 Price: S8.48 



#80065-38 S14 95 
1/2 Price: 57.48 



#80054-78 $21 95 
1/2 Price: S10.9S 



#80077-38 S14.95 
1/2 Price: S7.48 
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#80092-38 $14.95 

1/2 Price: 57.48 
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#80055-93 516 95 
1/2 Price: 58,48 



#80072-93 516 95 
1/2 Price 58.48 


#00078-38 514.95 
1/2 Price 57.48 


#80056-78 521 95 
1/2 Price; 510-98 




#00116-38 514 95 
1/2 Price! 57.48 


#80149-38 514 95 
1/2 Price: 57.48 


Take any book 



& Choose another book at 1/2 Price! 
(If you really like saving money you may 
choose a third book for just 1/2 price) with 
membership in Woodworker's Book Club. 


VitirksJvfp Intik'.v 


YOU HAVE NO 
OBUGATION TO BUY 
ANY AAORE BOOKSl 



#80070-61 $17 95 
1/2 Price: 58.98 


Ghiing& 

Clamping! 


DUAL: 

#43059-51 519.90 
1/2 Price: S9.9S 
Count as 1 selection. 



As a member you’ll receive your FREE 6 month 
subscription to Woodworker's Book Club 
NEWS. Each issue brings you the newest and 
best woodworking books...all at dis¬ 
counts of 15%-50%. You’ll also find 
shop tips, special articles and guest 
columns where the pros answer all 
your woodworking questions. 


You'll enjoy other membership privileges, too. 

Choose a FREE book every time you buy 4 
from the NEWS...Get FREE postage and han¬ 
dling when you Include payment with your 
orders from the NEWS. And you can relax 
knowing that every book you buy has a 10 day 
Money-Back Guarantee. 

- 4^ - 

You can have all these privileges and much 
more with NO LIFETIME COMMITMENT and 
NO ENDLESS BOOK BUYING OBLIGATION! 
So join the only book club exclusively for 
woodworkers today ! 


#00090-33 514,95 
1/2 Price: 57.48 


#00105-51 $19,90 
1/2 Price $9.95 


WMUPilOHKIE^ 

SlNIP 


#80059-61 $17,95 
1/2 Price: 50.90 


Dual: 

#00063-80 
525,90 
1/2 Price: 
512,95 
Count as 1 
selection 





MEMBERSHIP PLAN 

€very montfi youH recd\/e Woodworker's 
Book Ciub NEWS describing the Main 
Selection and 50 or more books for wood¬ 
workers. If you want only the Main 
Selection, do nothing and we will send it to 
you automatically. If you want a different 
book, or want nothing that month, just tell 
us on your Selection Card. Voull always 
have at least 10 days to dectde and return 
your Selection Card. If late mail delivery ever 
causes you to receive a book you don't 
want, just return it at club expense. 

You have NO OBLIGATION to buy any 
more books—you're just trying out the club 
for 6 months. After that, you may cancel 
your membership at any time. Each time you 
buy a book, your free subscription and mem¬ 
bership will be renewed for the following 6 
months, if you’re ever unhappy with a book 
for any reason, just return it within 10 days 
for full credit or refund, no questions ask^. 


FREE Book Membership Certificate 

n YES! rd like to join Woodworker's Book Clubl Send me my special New Member Books: 
My FREE Book #_ .... 5 FRFF 


My 1/2 Price Book .. S_ 

plus postage & handling..... $ 4,32 

My optional 1/2 Price Book #(_.... 5_ 

I get all this for just (Total)... % __ 


I understand the membership plan and that 1 have 
NO OBLIGATION to buy any more books. 

Signature, 

Name_ 


AfOUiAIO ON Aii fCRTrFICATf^ 


iPif A-ht PBrNti 


(Payment must accompany order; Ohioans add 5.5% tax,) 
□ Check enclosed (or) 

Charge my □ VISA □ MasterCard Exp. Date. 

Acct #_ 


Address ^ 

City_ 

State_ 


ZIP. 


WoodWorkei^ 

15 O O k i: L LJ 15 


P O Box 12171 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
45212-0171 


Credit Cards call TOLL-FREE 1 - 800 - 937-0963 

9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Eastern time, Mon-Fri 

Offer good in U S. and Canada for new members 
only. Remit in U.S. funds. One membership per house¬ 
hold, All applications subject to approval, , . p„ 

Please allow 3-4jweeks for delivery. 
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On the Cover 


Dick Dorn, Industrial Arts Instructor at Oelwein Com¬ 
munity Senior High School in Oelwein. Iowa, demon¬ 
strates his twin spindle sanding attachment for the 
drill press. Dick comes up with all kinds of great ideas 
for jigs and shop devices in his school shop; this one 
is made from parts from an old belt sender. He tells 
how you can make one—from any used belt 
Sander—in his article on page 62. 
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Clear Cuts 


When is it OK to “borrow*^ a design idea? This is a lough question to try to 
answer authoritatively, but I think we all have some basic sense about it. Most 
of us know fight from wrong. 

if you're making a piece for yourself, or as a gift for someone, (think you 
should feel free to copy any existing design, in tact, that's often the best way 
to end up with a piece that looks right and functions properly. There's no reason 
to go back to the drawing board and redefine Ihe table" every time you need 
to make one. There are plenty of classic designs for tables that you can draw 
upon. 

The question becomes a little cloudier when you consider building some¬ 
thing for sale. At Popuiar Woodworking we encourage you to use our designs 
however you like. If you find that one of our projects sells well for you at craft 
shows or through other marketing means, go for it Sell as many as you like. 
But what about the designs of other woodworkers? What if you're at a craft 
show and you see a good idea: would you be wrong to copy it and sell it 
yourself? I think so. YouVe entering into competition with someone using their 
own idea. The courts would agree—at least they did recently when 
furnituremaker Thomas Moser sued to prevent people from selling reproduc¬ 
tions of his furniture, 

I think the question of right and wrong becomes very clear when you're 
talking about selling the design itself and not just a piece made from the design. 
I'd be rather upset to learn that someone took a project design from the pages 
of PWand tried to sell the idea to another magazine. Chances are Ihe Editor 
of that other magazine would be unhappy about it, too. We like to publish 
original material, not warmed-over stuff that has already appeared in the 
competition. 

A similar situation came up concerning the winner of our last Scrapwood 
Challenge. In PW#69 we awarded the Grand Prize—a 2Va HP plunge router— 
to a Mr. Dennis E. Seibert of Meehanicsburg, Pennsylvania for "his" design of 
a piggy bank using 2X12 scrap. The whole point of the Scrapwood Challenge 
is to put readers' design skills to the test, but Mr Seibert won the contest with 
a design stolen from the pages of a book called Making WoodBanksby Harvey 
E. Helm (Sterling Publishing Co., Inc.), Mr, Helm contacted me and pointed out 
that Siebert's design was virtually unchanged from the plans in his book except 
that he added a tail: the truth is, though, that I added a tail to the plans as we 
were preparing them for the issue; Mr. Seibert didn't change a thing. 

On another subject... This will be my last issue as Editor of Popuiar 
Woodworking. I've had the pleasure of doing this job since Issue #28, and it's 
been a lot of fun. Our Shop Manager, Rob Cook, will be stepping into my shoes, 
and I feel confident that he will continue to bring you fun, challenging project 
ideas and helpful woodworking information In the years to come. I'm not really 
going anywhere. I'll be serving as Editorial Director here at EGW Publishing, 
supervising the production of all our magazines and the development of new 
ones, and HI look over Rob's shoulder from time to time to make sure he 
doesn't change things too drastically. I also plan to spend some time down in 
our shop, making projects that will appear in future issues of PW. So until we 
meet again, keep making sawdust and thanks for reading. 


Letters 


W e welcome your comments, 
pro or con, about articles we 
publish. Send your letters to: Editor, 
Popular Woodworking, 1041 Shary 
Circle, Concord, CA 94518. Letters 
may be edited for publication. 


Rocking Horse Sound Effects 

I was looking for a rocking horse for a 
toddler. I built Little Jeff rey's Rocking Horse 
last weekend. It was a fun project and just 
the right size. I added something others 
might be interested in—audio. 1 cut a slot 
2W X 5** in the center body piece (B) and 
added an iron washer about 2" in diameter 
and W thick. As it rocks, the washer hits 
the ends of the slot with a sound resem¬ 
bling hoof beats. My new grandson, Blake, 
should be old enough to ride his horse by 
Christmas. 

Don Rickard 
Russellville, Arkansas 

Hard to Find Spice Jars 

In your March, 1992 issue you have the 
Lazy Susan Spice Rack project. I would 
like to build some of these, but have not 
been able to locate any of the jars in 
grocery stores or other outlets. Could you 
suggest a resource for this item? 

Stanley F. Hiadik 
Traer, Iowa 

Dan Labzentis repHes: The jars / used 
were purchased at my iocal kitchen supply 
store for about $1 each. Another possible 
source is Wilton Enterprises, 2240 W. 75th 
Street WoodbridgeJL60515. Tefephone 
708-963-7100, The description and part 
number is Spice Rack Spare Parts Set, 
^2557-1020, The set contains four spice 
jars with white caps and lids. 

Bud Vase inserts 

In your issue #67, July, 1992 I noticed 
a letter from Paul Hyde of Corvalis, Or¬ 
egon who was looking for a supply of bud 
vase inserts. My local florist has plastic 
inserts with caps at a very reasonable 
price. 

Bob Keniston 

Bethel, Maine 
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Too Hot to Woodwork 

I really liked Bob Hlavacek's South¬ 
western Skull Wall Plaque. It's quite real¬ 
istic looking, and it will be fun to try my hand 
at when I can work outside again this fall 
At 105®F, it's too hot to work—even under 
a patio cover. 

Also, after reading Jeff Greef's article 
on the Knickknack Shelf, an old idea came 
back to mind. The round-ended holes are 
5/is" according to the plans. When the 
sides are tacked together and the saw 
layout is made, a good bit of time can be 
saved if the drill press comes into play with 
a W brad-point drill bit and each of these 
curves cut out. It's also easier to swing the 
jig saw around the tight curves. The sand¬ 
ing drum can still be used to dean up the 
cut. 

He also mentioned about having stock 
pianed down to proper size. Another idea 
that comes to mind is to use a flat cutter bit 
on a moulding head on the table saw. By 
taking several passes, the planing can be 
done quite easily. If the work piece is cut a 
little wider than needed, the extra stock 
acts as parallel runners to keep the cuts 
uniform. After planing, cut the runners off. 

Obviously, a planer is a great machine 
to have, but this same job can be done with 
a jointer. If the stock is 8" wide a 4" jointer 
can be used by first planing one face, then 
turning the piece end for end and planing 
the other half. 

Another piece of equipment often over¬ 
looked is the rotary planer that fits on the 
drill press or the radial arm saw. This non¬ 


kicking planer does an excellent job and 
costs very little. 

Don Kinnaman 
Phoenix, AZ 

Why Work Wood? 

in reading your magazine I have to 
wonder why some people get involved in 
some projects. Why go to all the work and 
expense of building a chair or table when 
you can buy one at a rummage sale or 
second-hand store? 

Also, I find it hard to believe that a child 
would choose a wooden toy over a finely 
built, meticulously crafted plastic or metal 
one. '"Now play with your wooden horse or 
grandpa’s feelings will be hurt," Some 
people probably resent having these home¬ 
made gifts forced on them. 

I think ifs okay to build some things 
such as corner cabinets, bird feeders and 
bird houses. But here I have another criti¬ 
cism, You're getting tired of me, aren’t 
you? 

In the birdhouse plans in your maga¬ 
zine and others I don't see any provisions 
madeforcleaning them. I build birdhouses, 
but I have one side fastened in with storm 
window toggles so I can climb up. take the 
side off and pull the old nest out. This is 
done in autumn so the house will be ready 
for spring nesting. 

Donald Brooks 
Menasha, Wl 

The birdhouse cleaning suggestion is a 
great one, butTm not sure ewryone would 


agree with your other criticisms. It’s true 
that you can buy a chair or table at a 
second-hand store, but thats not wood¬ 
working. For many of us, the real pleasure 
is in the making—the having a fterwards is 
just icing on the cake. I guess what /'m 
saying is that ifs the process, not neces- 
sarify the product that keeps me coming 
back for more, if anybody else out there 
has an opinion on why woodworkers would 
rather build than buy, we dsure like to hear 
it And no, Don, weYe not getting tired of 
your criticisms—keep 'em coming. And 
thanks for buying our magazine. 

Editor 

Free Advertising 

In your September, 1992 issue #68) is 
a letter from Gary Branstetter of Hepler, 
Kansas. He enclosed a photo of some of 
hfs stuff and complains that he can't sell 
his work and it just sits in his yard. 

The work looked to be creative enough 
to possibly interest his local news paper or 
possibly one of a larger city nearby. He 
should take the photo to a feature writer 
and ask if they would be interested in a little 
human interest story, and show them the 
photo. You would be surprised at the re¬ 
sponses he will get and it won't cost him 
anything to advertise his work this way. 

From the photo he sent PW, it appears 
that he has at least an inkling of creative 
talent. He should not let that go to waste. 

John Bridges 
Bivins, Texas 

Ready To Carve? 

Howdy! Tve enjoyed reading PW and 
building your projects. But ever since a 
bad back sidelined me, I haven't been 
allowed to run my machines, I stiff can 
carve, however, though I haven't seen 
much in the way of carving projects since 
Bill McMaster, your carving editor, passed 
away. Do you plan on resuming carving? 

Elmer Doohan 
Chicago, Illinois 

We sure do—just check out "Carve A 
Bear'' by Jack Ekstrom on page 28. Our 
new regular carving column, "The Mallet ," 
starts with this issue, and Jack wilt edit it 

Editor 


Corrections 

We sure dislike it as much as you when we make errors. But thanks to you 
observant readers, we’re able to set the record straight. 

Howard Gabriel of Hershey. PA writes to tell us he's building our rolltop 
desk (issue #68. The Roll Top Desk, Part 2) and noticed errors in the Cutting 
Lists on page 87. Here are the corrections: for piece TA, the length should be 
25"; for piece TS, the width should be^A", and for piece TDA. the width should 
be 3^4” and the length 

Little Jeffrey's Rocking Horse in issue #69 also had an error in the Cutting 
List on page 35. The footrest dowel is only 12" long—the 32" dowel is for the 
winged version! 

Our apologies—and keep letting us know when we slip upl 
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Tricks of the Trade 





Dowel Alignment Aid 

I needed to replace the rocker on an old chair when I discov¬ 
ered that one of the holes was drilled at a compound angle and 


John Gallis 
Deer Park, New York 


Lathe Center Protectors 

After my woodturning lathe centers received several damag¬ 
ing b!ows» I decided it was time for a little prevention. Now, when 
my lathe is not in use, 1 press a rubber tip trom a walking-cane 
over each of the centers. If the drive center accidently lands on 
the floor when I knock it loose, it won't be damaged. Likewise, if 
you try to catch it as you knock it loose, you won't get stuck in the 
palm of your hand with the point. 

Howard E. Moody 
Upper Jay, New York 


Dust Trap for Your Shop Vacuum 

When sanding with very fine paper, the small particles have a 
way of getting through the filter on my vacuum and coating the 
shop with a fine layer of dust 

I tried wrapping an old pillowcase around the filter inside the 
vacuum, but all it did was 
clog up with dust and 
needed to be shaken 
out continually. 

I solved the prob¬ 
lem by shoving a 6" 
piece of 2" diameter 
PVC pipe into the ex¬ 
haust port on the 
vacuum. I then used a 
hose damp to attach 
the pillowcase to the 
pipe. The pillowcase 
inflates like a balloon 
and provides a iot 
more surface area to 
trap the fine particles. 

When it fills with dust, 
it's a snap to empty. 

Michael Chilquist 
Pittsburgh. PA 


not perpendicular to the surface. I clamped the old and new 
rockers in my bench vise and inserted a small length of dowel in 
the hole of the old piece. I then used the dowel as a sight to align 
the drill bit. 

William Nichols 
Ravenna. Ohio 


PVC Clamps 

If I'm gluing up two long strips of wood* I use PVC clamps. Cut 
some 5" diameter white PVC pipe into 4" lengths—longer pieces 
will have more clamping pressure. Next, remove a r wide strip 
with a jig saw or hand saw and file the rough edges. Ifs 
easy to make a lot of clamps* so stack them 
on a long piece of closet rod 
for storage. 


T ricks of the Trade shares readers' tips for making 
woodworking tasks easier and safer. Send yours to 
Tricks of the Trade, c/o Popular Woodworking, 1041 
Shary Circle, Concord, CA 94518. We pay $25 for each 
trick we publish. 
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7f's Time To Move Up To EdgeCraft" 

Quality and Value Backed By 40 Years of 


Woodworking Experience 


Large Capacity 
15" Planer 


12" PORTABLE PLANER 
Inciudes options 
on larger^ more [ 
expensive models I 

Removeabie 
^fety Switch 

Precision Gauge —- 


Heavy Duty Crank 


Mfr. Ltet 
S1095 I 


• Full 2HP. 110V 

• Tvyro hig!> speed Steel knives 

• Planes timber ISVi" w+de up to 
6’ thick wHh 14“ depth 

• Feed rate ol 26.2 FPM 

• Cut fate of 16,000 CPM 

• UL listed 

• One year warranty 
- Weighs 67 lbs. 

4S-9500 12“ planer ....... S330.95 

Accessories 


• 2HP.220V f 

- Feed Rates: 16 and 20 FPM 

* Three high speed steel knives i 

■ One year warranty / 

' Weighs 429 lbs. 

- Precision ground cast-iron table 

48- 9510 15“ pianer... 

Shipping ...... 

Accessories 

49- 9852 Dust Chute ..... 

49-9850 Stand.... 

48-HPC10 Mobile Base,.... 


Fi;//2HPWof0r 

16.000 CPM Prawctes 
Fast Smooth Cutting 


49-9810 Dust Chute 
49-9812 Stand 24’4“ 
Shippir>g... 


Fotd-up 1 
Extensions 


infeed, Ouffeed 
Rafters 


2HP Shaper with Sliding 
Table to give you high 
-T|I§|f quality cuts 


Versatile and Affordable 
6" X 9* Belt/Disc Sander 


An Outstanding 
A A95 t CoWectof 

y y Value! EdgeCraft 

.. . . gives you more 

249 95 power for less ^ 
Includes Stand ^ 

Keep Your Shop Dust-Free I 

• Heavy-duty 1 HP motor. 110V | 

• Powerful suction- 
700 CuWcFUMin. 

• Two 4" intake ports 

• Large capacity bag 

• One year warranty 

• Weighs 80 lbs, 

48-9522 ..... .$199,95 

Shipping... $30.00 


I ^ Q Mfr. Ust $299.96 

3/4HP inotOf. 110V 
Miter gauge 

6“}(48“ belt,9' disc ^ 

Tiliting table 
Belt can be angted 

0“ to 90" - 

One year warranty *$20 REBATE 
Weighs 130 lbs, CO U pO R 


Mir. Ust SI 199 


* Table travels 

• 2 speeds: 
8,000 and 
10,000 RPM 
with 3“ travel 

•2NP.220V 

* Includes: 1* and interchange’ 
able spindle, 2 table inserts, 
fence, miter gauge, safety guard 
arKi work hold-downs 

• One year warranty 

•Weighs 397 lbs 

48*9520....$999.95 

Shipping $75.00 

48-HRS10 Mobile Base ..$98.50 


wilh purchase 


48-952e 2HP CQllector 

« $30 REBATE 
Coupon 

with purchase 


14*' Band Saw * 3 Speeds Add 
Flexibility * 14“ throat 

' EZB distance 

I * 6'cutting height 

M 1 ' Slade speeds: 

2420.1230. 

f ^ 700FPM 

■ H I J Blade size: 

"TSStSUf * Blade length: 

r 

•a/4HP, 110V 
■ ■ Table tilts 45'' 

^ B left and 10*' right 

• Includes stand 
I • One year 

* warranty 

^a?^r^^M8'9550.. S299.95 

95 Shipping.$60.00 

48-HRLS5 Mobile Base $98.50 


4B-9524 700 CFM 1 HP. 110V 2 4“ 801bs $299.95 $239.95 $30.00 

48-9526 1059CFM 2HP, 220V 2 4“ 135lbs. $399.95 $299.95 $40.00 

48-9528 1836CFM 3HP, 220V 3 4* 165lbs $649.95 $449.95 $60.00 

Accessories 

Ask for our prices on PVC hoses, blast gates and flanges 


6” Heavy-Duty Jointer with 
Adjustable Outfeed Table 


8*' Production-Duty Jointer 

• Massive 66" x 8Vfe* table 

• 1 H'HP 220 volt motor 
with magnetic starter swftch 

• VI" max cut and W x 8* 

rabbetting capacity j 

•4500 RPM ^ 4* 

w/1 
CPM 

• Balanced steel 
three knife cutter* 
head 

• 38 X 4“ dual 

fence 

• Right and left 45*^ and^^^^^f 
90'' positive stops 

" One year warranty 

• Weighs 491 lbs> 

• includes Stand 

48-9535....... 

Shipping... 

48-HPLB8 Mobile Base.. 


includes 

Stand 


*S50 REBATE 
Coupon 

with purchase 




42V4* bed with infeed artd outfeed tables 
Vl"rrtaximum cut with Vl“ x 6" raWieting 
capacity • 3%* x 35“ fertce tilts AS”" right and 
left • Positive stops at 90*' and 45® 

Balanced three knife cutterhead 

3/4HP motor, 110V* Automatic blade guard 

One year warranty - Weighs 227 lbs 

18-9530 ...$299.95 

$50.00 


CC QC; ^ 

WlthCOUpOTE I 

Savings of $4,00. You Pay 
Only $6.95 tor the hottest 
setting bit on the market. 
DynaForge Carbide Tipped 
AfZ* Flush Trfan Plijnge Bit 
with upper ball bearing. 

(Si 50 shipping and 
handling) See ourcataiog 
lor more information on 
DynaForge Router Bits. 
Ej^res: January 31. 1993 


Shipping... 

48*HPJ53 Mobile Base 


With the purchase of your machine, well 
send you a rebate coupon good For pur¬ 
chasing anything in our catalog by phone 
or mail. Rebate coupon must be used be¬ 
fore March 31. 1993. 


PW1292 


WILLIAMS TOOL 
2017 White Seltlemant Rd. 
A HAHowARE SUPPLY Fort Wofth^ Toxas 76107 


We accept: Check, Master Card, Visa, Discover 
American Express. Moi^ey Qrder/Ceriified Check 


Order Toll Free 

1-800-788-0007 


and request a 

FREE catalog 












































































Tricks of the Trade 


continued 


Checking Miter and Fence for Accuracy 

On an 18” X 18" plywood panel, cut five 2" strips, rotating the 
panel a quarter turn after each cut. The fifth strip comes off the 
same side as the first. Cut the strip in half and stack the two 
pieces—both ends of this strip must be the same width. If there’s 
an error, it's been multiplied four times. 

Garmon Coats 
Weatherford, Texas 



Sanding Mouldings 



Confronted with several feet of moulding to sand. I made a 
reverse moulding sanding block to ease the job. Trace the profile 
of the moulding onto five x x 2 pine blocks. Carefully 
cut out the profiles on the band saw; 
then align and glue all five blocks 
together. Use a small strip of 
moulding as a sanding 
block to smooth the 
reverse profile. 


Bob Colpetzer 
Clinton, Tennessee 


Shop Made Corner Cutter 

If you’re not experienced with a butt chisel, and don’t want to 
spend the money on one from a catalog, you might want to make 
one. Use a 2” comer iron and sharpen the bottom edges as 



shown. Clamp the iron In your vise and dress the edges with a file. 
A hand grinder can also be used to sharpen the edges. Attach a 
wooden handle and you’re ready to go. You may have to hone or 
retouch the edges from time to time, but it’s well worth it. 

Don Kinnaman 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Band Saw Brazing Jig 

Cut away the center from a large 6” door hinge as shown. 
Scribe a reference line on the face of one of the leaves so you can 
align the two blade ends. Taper the ends where they come 



together; then clamp the hinge plates tightly together— use short 
carriage bolts and wing nuts. Braze the tapered ends with silver 
solder and a torch. Be careful, if the braze is too hot you’ll draw 
the temper out of the steel. 

Don Kinnaman 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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The one BIG book that answers the question: 


"Whars the 

BEST way 

to do the 
job with 
the tools I 
have in my 
shop?" 



THE WOODWORKERS 
GUIDE TO IIA A 

making III.V 

»'°USING UIIIU9 

FIXTIRES 

■SETUPS 


There’s more than one way to get great 
woodworking results! 

Go ahead—name your most challenging work 
shop task and we’ll show you how to make a 
PRECISION IIG that will help you do it faster, 
more easily and more accurately— even If you 
have only a modest assortment of tools and equip¬ 
ment in your shop! 

You’ll turn to this fully illustrated workshop 
reference again and again for the jigs profession¬ 
als use to cut perfect circles and arcs ... snug- 
fitting mortise-and-tenon 
joints ... dead-on dadoes 
and right-on rabbets ... | 

gap-free miters... and 
more. 


HOW TO GET THE MOST 
FROM EVERY TOOL 

NOW YOUR SHOP 

REVEALED!; 

SECRET JIGS professional 
cabinetmakers use in 
their OWN shops! 




W; 


• 76 JIGS from 
America’s top 
cabinetmakers! 

• 450 how-to PHOTOS show you how 
they're used! 

. 225 ILLUSTRATIONS make them 
easy to make! 

•PLUS hundreds of tips to increase the 
POWER of your tools! 


EXCLUSIVE FREE-CIPT OFFER! 


.n 


ACT NOW—and gel 
this FREE BONUS 
GIFT—an exclusive 
17 X 22-inch plan for 
a Moravian blanket 
chest —heautr/u/ly 
drawn and measured by 
master craftsman 
Carlyle Lynch. No pur- 
chase necessary! 


BDIOOH 


YES! Please rush me my copy of THE 
WOODWORKERS GUIDE TO MAKING 
/\ND USING IIGS, FIXTURES AND 
SETUPS to examine FREE for 21 days. If 
1 decide to keep it, Til pay for it in three 
monthly insfaUmetits of $8.99 each, 
plus postage and handling, Oihcnsnsc, I'll 
rctiim the book within 21 days and owe 
nothing, 

FREE BONUSI Exclusive 17 x 22-inch 
blanket chest plans measured and drawn 
by master aaftsman Carlyle Lynch. No 

( purchase necessary! 

^SAVE CASH! Send $26,95 payment 
now* and well pay postage and handling 


Name 

(First) 

(Last) 

Address 


Apt,# 

City 


state Zip 

(NOTE: PA* GA. NY. CA and IL residents* please add sales lax.) 
dip and mai! to: 

RODALE BOOKS, Department Q, 


Emmaus, PA 1809B 


J 

















Tried and True 


by John Watson 


The Scraper 


A Tool from the Dawn of History 


For woodworkers who don't own a 
scraper the term is likely to conjure up 
an image of the simplest tool imagin¬ 
able: a flat rectangle of steel with no 
handle, no apparent top or bottom; a 
featureless piece of metal- Few 
would guess that in addi¬ 
tion to being one of the 
oldest tools known to 
mankind it is also one 
of the most efficient. 

Frequently found 
alongside other stones 
used for pounding and cutting 
(the proto-hammers, saws, and 
knives), stone scrapers were the most 
commoniy used tools by the cave- 
dwelling people of the Stone Age* 
While it is true that the common scraper 
is a simple rectangle of steel, it is a 
useful and basic tool that has since 
developed into countless varieties, with 
designs for many special purposes, 
such as wall scrapers, cabinet scrap¬ 
ers, oval scrapers, swan neck 
scrapers, moulding scrapers 
etc,.. The list could be contin¬ 
ued. but the message is clear: 
this is truly a tried and true 
tool. 

The Secret Hook 

For such an apparently 
simple tool its use is often sur¬ 
prisingly little understood. 

Early scrapers—and indeed 
many contemporary scrapers 
used for purposes other than 
woodworking—usually consist 
of a blade finished in a simple 
sharp edge, beveled or 
square. But those scrapers 
used for fine woodworking 
{cabinet scrapers) have the 
edge of the blade formed into 
a small hook. The hook is 
made by turning back the 

John Watson makes furniture 
and writes about woodworking m 
Inverness, Caiit 


edge a very small amount; the result 
being instead of scraping^which may 
be thought of as a trailing action that 
mostly produces dust and small frag¬ 
ments of the material being 
scraped—the cabinet 

scraper actually cuts 
in 3 manner very 
similar to a 
plane. And, if 
well condi¬ 
tioned, it pro¬ 
duces a shav¬ 
ing. For this rea¬ 
son, it is more prop¬ 
erly referred to as a turned-edge 
scraper. 

The turned edge is only part of the 
secret. Ifs one thing to be told how a 
tool works but quite another to know 
how to use it, and, in this case espe¬ 
cially, how to fit it for use and produce 
the almost unnoticeable hook, 

A lot of nonsense has been written 


on the correct angle at which the edge 
of scraper should be turned. Unless 
you use some form of guide, such as 
that described below, the art of sharp¬ 
ening a scraper is an indeterminate 
skill. Even the best steel will become 
worn with use—sometimes from the 
very first stroke. The angle of the edge 
is constantly changing. When you gain 
a little experience actually using a prop¬ 
erly sharpened scraper you will notice 
that the best shavings are produced by 
adjusting the angle at which the 
scraper is held to the wood. This angle 
depends as much on the species and 
condition of the wood as on the original 
angle turned on the scraper. That angle 
depends partly on the quality of the 
steel. 

Nowadays, scrapers are often pack¬ 
aged with Instructions regarding their 
use and care, but this is a relatively 
new phenomenon. Scrapers used to be 
shop-made, and much time was devot¬ 
ed to finding just the right 
piece of metal. English spring 
steel like the old Disston™ 
saws engraved with 'London 
Spring'— and pieces of dis¬ 
carded automobile leaf spring 
were especially valued. The 
idea was to find a piece of 
metal hard enough to hold a 
very fine edge despite heavy 
use and at the same time not 
so hard that it was too brittle to 
turn a fine edge. InJact, 
although part of the effect of 
burnishing—a side effect of 
proper scraper sharpening—is 
to realign the molecular struc¬ 
ture, or grain, to make it less 
liable to crumbling. The secret 
of turning an edge has more to 
do with exerting the correct 
pressure upon a perfectly 
sharpened edge than it does 
with the inherent quality of the 
steel being sharpened. The 
correct pressure, mcidentally, 
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Tried and True 


burnishing in one direction only 
helps to tne strengthen the edge- 



is nowhere near as great as the begin¬ 
ner often believes^ but closer to that 
required to spread butter on bread. 

Jointing and Honing 

The real secret of obtaining a well- 
turned edge is the proper preparation 
of the scraper before the turning is 
attempted. Just as when sharpening a 
plane iron or a chisel* both sides of the 
arris—the junction of the two surfaces 
that form the edge (in a scraper blade 
there are three: two faces and the 
end)—must be mirror smooth and per¬ 
fectly flat- Anything less than this ideal 
condition creates a microscopic saw¬ 
tooth edge* unable to cut a smooth* 
continuous shaving* Since the 
scraper's cutting edge* also referred to 
as a burr is so small, the least irregular¬ 
ity compromises its abiiity to cut a 
smooth shaving from the surface* not 
to mention the knots and irregular grain 
that it is commonly used on. 

Many books describe how the 
scraper should be held in a vise and 
filed, or held flat on the bench and filed. 
These methods depend on how steady 
your hand is and how evenly you can 
operate the file. What is needed is a 
foolproof jig that enables the file to be 
used on the scraper’s edge without any 
wavering from flat or square. 

Such a jig is astonishingly easy to 
provide. AH you need is a block of 
wood approximately the same length 
as the file you intend to use. Cut a 
shallow rabbet in one side of the 
block—about 1 Ve" or so square—so 
the file may be held firmly against the 
block with half its width projecting 
above the block. If you prepare the 


Hold the burnisher flat as It Is 
drawn along the scraper edge* 


Form the hook by turn- 
ing the burr back with *1 


the burnisher* M 1 

r _ 


/'// ^ y/// // '//I 1 





block perfectly flat* straight* and square 
(tried and true) you will be able to hold 
the scraper on the block and rub it 
against the file* jointing its edge per¬ 
fectly. Then, hold the scraper against 
an unrabbetted side of the guide block 
to keep the scraper’s jointed edge per¬ 
fectly perpendicular to a sharpening 
stone. This produces the necessary 
honing to remove all traces of the file 
and give a mirror smooth edge. 

The jointing creates a straight, flat* 
and square edge. The honing makes 
the two faces and the edge of the 
scraper perfectly smooth. Both actions 
together produce a scraper whose 
edges can now be turned to produce 
razor sharp cutters. 

Turning the Edge 

Proprietary burnishers have been 
sold in various designs since well 
before the beginning of the century* 
and for want of anything else at hand, 
they work fine. All that is really needed* 
however* is a smooth piece of steel— 
the harder the better. 

Two actions are necessary: drawing 
an edge and turning the hook. The first 
consists of rubbing the burnisher along 
the face of the scraper steel, keeping it 
flat to the surface and applying a little 
pressure as you move the burnisher 
along the length. Only a couple of 
strokes should be necessary to draw 
out the burr. By holding the smooth 
burnisher flat against the face of the 
scraper, the smoothed edge is drawn 
out a little to form the burr. Do this on 
both sides of the scraper so that burrs 
are drawn down from both faces. 

If the faces have been honed per¬ 


fectly smooth, the burnisher kept flat 
against the face* and even pressure 
maintained throughout the length of the 
stroke, a burr will be drawn out. It may 
be difficult to see but can be felt by 
drawing the fleshy part of your thumb 
across it. 

The second action is to rub the bur¬ 
nisher along the edge* turning up the 
burr to form the hook. Since there are 
two faces and two burrs* you need to 
do this twice* each time holding the bur¬ 
nisher just a little out of square. Be 
careful when testing this newly formed 
edge; if it’s sharp enough to cut wood, it 
will be sharp enough to cut you. Ifs bet¬ 
ter to test the edge by using it. If the 
hook has been properiy formed, it will 
only take a second or two to discover 
the right angle at which the scraper 
needs to be pulled or pushed (both 
actions are legal!) across the surface of 


The ecraper can be U3ed by pueh- 
in^ or pulling. Both actions should 
produces shavings like a ptano. 



the wood to produce a shaving. 

Once you've experience the thrill of 
efficient scraping* gnarly wood will 
never daunt you again—and you will be 
able to throw away your sandpaper. ® 


January 1993 
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MLCS Ltd. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS WITH YOUR... I/A^or 1/2" ROUTER... 1/2"or3/4" SHAPER 




t 


Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and stiles — 
the panel raising bit with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every time. 

SALE PRICE Regular value set also avahabiewv 

FOR COMPLETE SET over $150.00! shank $7995 -Awn«8K 

1/4* Shank set item #554 (includes both brts shown) Q.icEnDikiei bit REVEnsiBLE combination hail wxi stile Bn 


Shaper Cutters set 
Ilemt1059 
SAVE! only $99.95 
Set Rai & Stile & Raised Patel Cutters 



RAISED PANEL BIT 
SUPPUED WITH 
BALL BEARING 
?* Large Oametar 
CARBIDE TIPPED 
1 4” Shank 


(For meiung maicf«ng rates and skies m raised panel doors. 

cl MforkstirehslOCiitrQm 11/10”to7’8'e«ci( 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PANEL C 
(WITH ONE RAIL REAHOVEDl 



1 /4" SHANK 
supplied with Ball Beanng I 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS • PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 

WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT $1.00 EACH. • FREE SHIPPING IN CONTINENTAL U.S. 


B£STCUT 

BESTPnCE 


Sold Carbide 


OESCRPDON 

ANGLEmRAOUS 

QROEOtAMETei 

LARGE 

DIA. 

ctimK 

LBIGTIi 

SHANK 

SSE 

PRICE 

ITQI 

NO. 

BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 

DESCRIPTION 

ANGLEOffTHRADIUS 
OROf DIAMETER 

LARGE 

DIA 

CUTTMG 

LENGTH 

SHANK 

SQE 

PRa 

V SfWilCiittir 

a 

V 

V 

V 

$9.00 

611 

fl 

IV OMta 

round noee 

V 

V 

V 

nw" 

V smiCdB 

M 

V 

V 

V 

$1200 

612 

1 

V CoreBol 

round nose 

V 

’W 

V 

$1300 

V simlCufer 

V 

V 

V 

V 

$1200 

1418 


V CoreBo 

round nose 

V 

V 

V 

$1500 

¥ simlCUM 

i 

V 

r 

V 

$24.00 

613 

fra 

1* CoreBox 

round nose 

1* 

V 

V 

$17.00 

V siniCiaer 


V 

IV 

V 

$29.00 

1548 


1 AHnaitn 



V 

V 

$3200 



LUwUNlIV 


c 


V EdgeBeidmg 

VDaolCfcie 


V 

V 

$15.00 

614 

V Straight 

plunge oing 

V 

V 

V 

$6i0 

V Ed^fining 

VOaafOrcie 


V 

V 

$15^0 

616 


¥ Sta^ 

plm^Qing 

V 

1* 

V 

$6i0 

V RoundOw 

V R 

V 

V 

V 

$11.00 

1474 

fl 

¥ Skai^ 

cuing 

V 

1* 

V 

$7il0 

V Rounder 

R 

V 

V 

V 

V 

$11.00 

619 

1 

V sn^ 

pAngecmng 

V 

1* 

V 

$9i0 

V floundOner 

V R 

f 

V 

$12.00 

1779 

U 

V Ska^ 

piun^cumg 

y 

IV 

V 

$1000 

V flourdOner 

fl 

IV 

V 

V 

m 

8462 


¥ MNom 

¥ Oaollktcii 


V 

V 

$1600 

V RomdOfer 

V R 

IV 

V 

V 

$1500 

8464 

Pi 

V MNose 

V OaoKMe 


y 

V 

6100 

V RoudOter 

V fl 

IV 

V 

V 

m 

8764 


V MNoae 

V OaofCick 


y 

V 

$21D0 

V RoundOwr 

V Rounder 

V R 

V fl 

IV 

V 

V 

$17.00 

$2li)0 

8545 


Tongue A Groove 

StragN —-g— 

IV 

y 

V 

$29.00 

? 

V 

V 

8845 


Tongue & Groove 

SiagN S '■ 

IV 

y 

V 

$2900 

U itiln f la. ij:-- 

wiifonn MOuianQ 

uriimin raiBrns 

2V 

7 

V 

$40.00 

8546 

Tongue & Groove 

wedje 

IV 

y 

V 

$2900 

V COK 

V R 

y 

V 

V 

$1200 

8846 

/ II \ 

Tongue 8 Groove 

IV 

1* 

V 

69i)0 

¥ (kM 

V R 

IV 


V 

$1100 

8450 


V Beadng 

V R 

V 

V 

V 

$11.00 

¥ (k» 

V R 

IV 

V 

V 

$14.00 

633 

tST 

V Beadng 

V R 

r 

V 

V 

$1100 

¥ (k» 

V R 

IV 

V 

V 

$1500 

8454 

V 

¥ Beadng 

V R 

IV 

V 

V 

$1650 

V (kM 

V R 

IV 

V 

V 

$2&00 

8455 

Iv 

¥ Beadng 

V R 

IV 

V 

V 

$1700 

V RommOgM 

VR 

IV 

’V 

V 

$16.00 

HOC 

¥ nwh 

Trinuning 

V 

V 

V 

$7.00 

V flornanO^ 

¥ R 

1¥ 

V 

V 

$17.00 

1501 


¥ Rush 

TriMdng 

V 

1* 

V 

$750 

II 

Flush Tnm 

CktewK Tmi 

V 

3ti* 

r 

1* 

1/4* 

tt5.W 

$17.00 

1503 

1 J 

¥ Rush 

Tnrmng 

V 

1’ 

V 

$860 

V/ 

121 

X 

¥ Rush 

Tnrmiig 

V 

IV 

V 

$600 

rvsn nin 


I 

>4 

8558 



IV 


v* 

$1860 

V StotCuttv 

V Deep 

IV 

V 

V 

$14.X 

Thufflbniil 


V 

MCQ 


ThunM 


2V 

V 


$3600 

V SUCula 

V Deep 

IV 

V 

V 

$14.00 

Io5o 

'w > 


V 

¥ RattKtng 

¥ Deep 

1V 

V 

V 

$nx 

1579 

m 

MOKWignine 


IV 

IV 

V 

6196 

¥ Ratibeing 

V Deep 

IV 

V 

V 

$14.00 

8879 

m 

lUdng Plane 


IV 

IV 

V 

$3196 


New 32-page catalogue featuring 100*s of high-quality router bit^plus other professional woodworking products. 

t: 



CONTROL THE SPEED OF YOUR ROUTEI 

ROUT AT THE SPEED THAT GIVES THE BEST RESULTS 
WITH THE WOOD AND BIT YOU ARE USING! 

FEATURES: 

•SpMdAd|uttabtelro«FuRSpMdtoOnPM • Woila«flhMRoutira3%HPorLaM 
•FullHofSipoMrindTofqMatAISpMdt •t20VtSAmp 
•Go Back «Ml Font) from Any Pra-SetSpMd •QhmVDurRouMraFiatunOnlyAMMite 
toFulSptadittharapolaSwItcii on Routara Coating HundtadtoiOolml 





Mowomy 

* 39 ." 

Order Kern 
11200 



EASY TO USE - Sirnply p(ug in Speed Control and plug your router 
into the Speed Control - turn dial for best results. (Sp^ CorM has 
a dip that can be worn on your belt Of hung on wall or left loose.) 


• Reduces speed electronically without reducing torque, electronic 
feed-back maintains speed by measing voltage to motor as load 
increases 


To order by Master Charge, Visa, or Discover Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service, 

l1-800-533-9298lor send check to; MLCS Ltd., P.O. Box 4053 Pp, Rydal, PA 19046 


®t99t 










































































































onu rs. NcK)ks. OcUinies. Notches. The [XAveiful new Hvohi Detail Sander 
takes care of all Nonr sanding detiiils. Its triangular head gets into places other 
Sanders Ciuft reach. And its oscillating action pnxluces extra fine finishes, \irtnallv 

eliminating finger 



sanding. 

Oj^tioiuil add-on 
acc'e.s.sories turn this 
versatile t(X)l into even 
more of a small 
wonder. Besides 
sanding, yon can use 
the Detail Sander for 


r" 


remoNing liglit nist from intricate surfaces - like ornamental 
wrought inai funiiture and railing-with the Mehil Finishing Pad. 
Remove paint and adliesive fnim glass and 
wocxl easily with the Scraper Blade. Wax and 
polish tight sjx)ts and angles with the 
Wax/Bufting Pad: ideal for car detiiiling. 




Reinoxe paint and varnish from hard-to-reach 
surfaces easily with the Stripping Pad. 

Or smooth biu-c* wxxxl and prepare new^ly 
paintcxl surfaces lx*tween finish cx)ats with the 
Finishing Pad. 

The Ryobi Detiiil Sander. It’s fast, 
versatile and eiis)' to use. For e\ en more 
detiiils, stop by \'our Ryobi deiiler tcxUw’ 
or ciill l-S(K)-52.5-2579. 

Madi‘ in USA bv Kw)bi 

RV03I 

Making Innovative Concepts A Reality"* 

Ryuhi America Corp., 5201 IVamiaii Dairy RckuI. Suite 
Aiulenam, SC 29(i25-SSI5() 

O Rvol)( Aiiiericu Coq>. 1992 
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by Tom Wisshack and Dick Fitch 


The Finishing Forum 


T he Finishing Forum is an ongoing 
discussion about the art of wood 
finishing. If you have a question or a 
problem to solve, we'd like to help. If 
you have a tip or secret to share, or 
you recently tried a new product, 
write to: The Rnishing Fomm do PW, 
1041 Shary Circle, Concord, CA 
94518, Letters may be edited. 


Raised Grain on Plywood 

I wish to prepare a flat black finish 
on plywood for a scroll saw project by 
the most efficient method. Do I wet the 
unfinished plywood with water to raise 
the grain, sand and then use a water- 
based paint? is it better to spray the 
plywood with shellac, then follow with 


Tom Wisshack makes and restores fine fur¬ 
niture in Gafesburg, Ittinois. 

Oick Fitch is the resident atchemist at The 
Bartley Coltection, Ltd. 


enamel spray? Will shellac raise the 
grain where it needs sanding anyhow? 
Which method will cut down on the 
overall sanding time? 

Rudi Franke 
Indianapolis, IN 

You have a number of options for 
appiying a fiat biack finishing system on 
pfywQod The two /?/ mention are time 
and tabor efficient, t don't consider rais¬ 
ing the grain with water a practical sofu- 
tion. Wetting the piywood and sanding 
doesn*t guarantee that a water-based 
paint won't raise the grain again. 

There are two other alternatives. 
Use spray application if possible. Sand 
the piywood to the desired smoothness 
and apply one coat of black NGR (non 
grain raising) stain—nicks and scratch¬ 
es that may develop later won't expose 
the tighter coiored wood underneath. 
Next, apply a coat of nitrocefluiose or 
vinyi chloride sealer. Scuff-sand If 


required. You could use shellac for this 
coat but it has a greater potential for 
raising the grain because its soivent 
(denatured alcohol) can soak up water 
from the air, especiaiiy in a humid envi¬ 
ronment Finish with flat black facquer. 
The drying time for each application is 
very fast and the whole system can be 
applied in one day. Sanding is minimal 
once the raw plywood Is smooth. 

For the second method, sand and 
apply the black NGR stain; then apply 
a coat of vinyl toluene-based sanding 
sealer. This sealer has a naphtha-type 
solvent and will not raise the grain. 
Scuff-sand if required and finish with 
flat black enamel. This system has a 
longer drying schedule, but is still in the 
practical range. Sanding is minimal 
once the plywood is smooth. 

There are some precautions you 
need to consider. Do not use a 
polyurethane enamel over any sealer 
that contains zinc or any other stearate. 


How TO GET STUCK WITH WOOD ADHESIVE. 


Buy the traditional yellow glue. It runs. It streaks, 
it makes the job messy. And adds steps like cleaning and sanding 
that you really don’t have time for. 
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continued 


The same caution applies for lacquer 
or other products that contain active 
solvents over a vinyi toluene sealer. 
These solvents soften and wrinkle it 

The use of black NGR stain Is 
optional, but I think Ifs important as 
Insurance against future problems. You 
can USB a black oil penetrating stain in 
place of the NGR stain, but at the 
expense of drying time. 

Dick Fitch 

Boning 

I'm putting together a Hawkin 55 
caliber rifle kit and would like to finish it 
by a method called boning* I remember 
hearing about it when I was a young¬ 
ster, but I donM know the proper 
method. The best I remember is that 
you use a fresh bon© and rub it on the 
wood Itself* 

Will there be any kind of odor prob¬ 
lem with this method? The stock is 
walnut and has no prior finish. 


R. J* Connolly 
Mt. Clemens, Ml 

You*re on the right track with your 
idea of burnishing the gun stock. For 
the best resuits, use a horn or a piece 
of poHshed agate. 

A better approach, though, is to use 
one of the new Space Age abrasives, 
such as Micro-Mesh^^ (availabie from 
C. W. Crossen Co., 706 E* River Dr., 
Davenport, lA 62803), These abrasives 
pick up where ordinary sandpaper 
leaves off, aiiowing you to achieve a 
giass-smooth surface before any finish 
is even applied. 

Seal the stock after polishing so the 
natural oiis and any dirt from your 
hands won*t spoil the beautiful wood, i 
suggest Formby'd^ tung oii varnish (low 
gloss), which you can find at your local 
hardware store. Brush a iiberat coat 
onto the stock and work it into the 
pores. After a minute or two, wipe off 


the su/plus oil with a soft cloth. 

To clean the stock, make a paste of 
rottenstone abrasive powder and min¬ 
eral oil and rub it briskly on the stock 
with a soft doth; then wipe off any 
excess. In a few years your gun stock 
wiil have a nice patina. 

Tom Wisshack 

Decal Preservation 

I recently purchased a treadle 
Singer sewing machine. The table was 
easy to refinish, but the dust cover is a 
problem. It was heavily varnished by 
the previous owner and has darkened 
with age to the point where the Singer 
logo decal is almost obscured by brown 
streaks. The decal is in wonderful con¬ 
dition and ! really want to preserve it in 
its original state* How can I remove the 
newer varnish without harming it? 

Faye Lawrence 
Santa Cruz. CA 


HOW TO GET WOOD ADHESIVE TO STICK. 

Buy new Liquid Nails' Furniture Adhesive from Macco? 

Tt doesn't run. It stays put. It keeps the job clean. And it's more 
rigid when it dries, for the most reliable hold ever. ^ 

So when you've got a furniture project, stick wfth the name 
you know means quality: new Liquid Nails Furniture 
Adhesive. From Macco, 

the makers of Liquid Nails. 

MACCO 

The Makers Of Liquid Nails. 



forfURNITUBE 
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A bit 
A bit 


erful. 

need. 


This new 
9*6V 

Driver/Drill 
is one of the 
most powerful 
cordless tools ever built/ 
with almost twice the torque 
of the other comparable Makito 
9.6V models. Yet the perfect balance 
achieved by our T-design and the slim, 
easy-grip handle^ delivers relaxed, 
fatigue-free operation, even over 
sustained use. 

Our keyless chuck has a new positive 
lock feature (patent pending). Impact 
vibrations won't loosen the chuck's 
hold nor can the bit be over-tightened. 

Six torque settings in each of two 
ranges offer a total of 12 settings. 

Electric brake gives incredibly 
accurate control for pinpoint 
seoting of the screw head. 


Voriable speed for easy, 
controlled start-ups with 
maximum power. 


Conveniently locoted 
reversing switch. 


Handy belt clip can be 
attached to either side 
of the tool. 


/M/IKP/IK 

6201D 


Ind tides: 

• Positive Lock Keyless Chuck 

• #2 Phillips Sit 
#9.6V Oronge Bottery 9100 

9 Belt Clip 

• Battery Cover 

6201DW 


Indudes; 
9 Positive Lock 
Keyless Chuck 
9 #2 Phillips 
Bit 

99.6V Oronge 
Battery 9100 
9 Belt Clip 
9 Battery Cover 
9 1 -hour 
Charger DC9700 
9 Plastic Tool Case 


Makita U.S.A., Inc. 

14930 Northam Street 
La Mirada, CA 90638 
(714) 522-8088 


3/8" Cordless Driver/Drill Kit 


3/8" Cordless Driver/Drill 


It's All The Power You Need 
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The one word that best describes 

how to expose a decal or painted 
design obscured by layers of discoh 
ored varnish is “carefully.'' 

On the outside chance that the var¬ 
nish coat is shellac, try wiping the spot 
with denatured ethyi aicohoi (shellac 
solvent). Keep the spot quite wet and 
wipe with a clean cloth. If the surface 
gets tacky and the varnish wipes oft 
you're in tuck. Continue to wet and 
wipe carefully, if the obiiierating films 
turn out to be oleoresins or alkyd var¬ 
nish, the film has to be removed with 
solvent one layer at a time using a 
scalpel and swabs. You'll probably 
have to leave one very thin film on the 
logo area to avoid removing the decal. 
Strange as it may seem, this is stan¬ 
dard procedure for restoration work. 

Two candidates for the solvent to 
remove varnish are: An equal mixture 
of denatured ethyl alcohol and xylene. 


This combination will remove most old 
varnish films. It can be checked with 
mineral spirits if it acts too quickly. 
Apply the solvent and keep the surface 
wet until It softens, then carefully 
remove the top layer with a scalpel and 
swab. You can stop the solvent pene¬ 
tration by wetting the area with mineral 
spirits. Wipe the area dry and repeat 
the process. 

In a recent restoration that I am 
familiar with, SM’s Safest Stripper was 
used to expose graining that was oblit¬ 
erated by several layers of paint and 
varnish. The restorers found that this 
product worked more slowly than com 
ventional strippers and could be used 
with comparative safety. 

Whichever solvent or remover you 
use, the procedure is the same. It is 
tedious but, to the best of my knowl¬ 
edge, there is no easy way out. 

Dick Fitch 


Verdigris Follow-Up 

In the May issue “Finishing 
Forum" (PW #66), John Bunting 
asked about creating a verdigris 
finish on a punched copper door 
panel, Td like to recommend a 
product called “Patina Green," 
which is available in many hard¬ 
ware stores. It's manufactured by 
Modern Options, Inc,, 2325 Third 
St„ Suite 339, San Francisco, CA 
94107 (415-252-5580). 

The procedure is simple. First 
clean the copper, brush on Patina 
Green and let it dry. Two coats or 
so will turn the panel green; use 
steel wool to take off a few high 
spots to give it a worn look. Then 
give it a coat of clear lacquer. 

Bob Pool 
Fairfax, CA 


^ A FULL SIZE PATTERNS 

1K MINI-LAMPS 

■ LESS THAN 12” HIGH 


Tired of the same old SCROLL and BAND SAW patterns? 
Try our new. easy-to-make mini-lamps. They’re unique, fast 
selling and they make great gifts, too! 



18 EASY-TO-FOLLOW COUNTRY 
AND HOLIDAY DESIGNS—PROVEN 
CRAFT SHOW MONEY MAKERS! 




ALL 18 DESIGNS ONLY 

SHIPPED FIRST CLASS WITHIN 24 HOURS 



COMMENTS FROM OUR MINl^LAMP MAKERS: 


Every time I ask my retatives what they wotjtd like 
for a gift they say, 'Make me one of your cute 
mini-famps: Thanks for the great patterns." 

_ -J.R, FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 

wife is a school teacher. I made one of your 
minNamps for her to set on her desk. The first day 
she came /roma with eleven lamp orders from 
other teachers..:* —h c h.. columbus, ohio 


Send your check, name and 
address to; 

WOODCHUCKERS® 
8042-LB Old Oliver Rd. 
Erie, PA 16509-4698 


30 DAYS, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR PURCHASE PRICE PROMPTLY RETURNED 
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FREE CATALOG 


CASCADE 


TOOLS, INC. 



■ m 

EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 

INDUSTRIAL CARBIDE TOOUNG 

DOUBLE FLUTE 

•D STRAIGHT BITS 

1/4* SHANK 



PART 

CUTTER 

DIA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

UVEHALL 

LENGTH 

C 

PRICE 

C1001 

’ 1/4” 

3/4" 

2 ” 


Cl 002 

5/16" 

11/16" 

2 " 


Cl 003 

3/8" 

3/4" 

2 " 

5000 

C1004 

1 / 2 " 

3/4" 

2 " 

1000 




PART 

CUTTER 

DIA 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

PRICE 

Cl 008 

1/4" 

3/4" 

2 - 1 / 2 " 

1600 

C1009 

5/16" 

3/4" 

2 - 1 / 2 " 


C1010 

3/8" 

3/4" 

2 - 1 / 2 " 

'6 

C1011 

1 / 2 " 

1-3/16" 

2 - 1 / 2 " 

*8 



ROUNDOVER BITS with Bearing Guide 


I 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OV^RALU 

LENGTH 

RADIUS 1 price 

Cl 175 

00 

3/8" 

2" I 

o 

00 

C1177 

1" 

1/2" 

2" 

1/4" -11 

Cl 179 

1-1/4“ 

5/8" 

2-1/4" 

3/8" *14«> 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIA 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

RADIUS 

r 

PRICE 

C1184 

1 " 

1 / 2 " 

2-1/4" 

1/4" 

11 

C1185 

1 - 1 / 8 " 

1 / 2 " 

2-3/8" 

5/16" 

]? 

Cl 186 

1-1/4" 

5/8" 

2 - 1 / 2 " 

3/8" 

11400 


V 


DOVETAIL BITS 2 Flutes 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

ANGLE 

a 

PRICE 

C1068 

3/8" 

3/8" 

1-3/4" 

8 ° 


Cl 069 

1 / 2 " 

1 / 2 " 

1-3/4" 

14" 

*5 

C1071 

3/4" 

11/16" 

2 - 1 / 8 " 

14° 

7 



PART 

CUTTER 

DIA 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

Cl 074 

1/2" 

1/2" 

C1076 

1 3/4" 

3^ 


OVERALL . , , 

LENGTH angle PR|CE 
C * 




2 - 1 / 2 " 


14 ^ 


14° I *8^° 




COVE BITS 2 Flutes with Bearing Guide 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIA 

A 

cuttS^ 

LENGTH 1 
B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

RADIUS 

r 

PRICE 

Cl 141 

r 

1 / 2 " 

2" 

1/4" 


C1143 

1-1/4" 

5/8" 

2 - 1 / 8 " 

3/8" 

14 

1/2- SHANK X' 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIA 

A 

1 CUTTING 
LENGTH 1 
B ! 

OVERALL 
LENGTH! 
C 

RADIUS 

r 

PRICE 

Cl 147 

1 " 

1 / 2 " 

2-1/4" 

1/4" 

M2 

C1150 

1 - 1 / 8 " 

5/8" 

2 - 1 / 2 " 

3/8" 

si4> 



24 HOURS A DAY! 


-8 





FREE SHIPPING ON ORDERS TOTALING $iOO^ OR MORE! 


WHEN QUALITY COUNTS 
THE FIRST TIME... 



COUNT ON EAGLE AMERICA. 

For the largest selection of AMERICAN MADE professional 
quality Router Bits, Shaper Cutters, Forstner Bits and unique 
accessories, ask for our new 64 page Mail Order Catalog. 


1 • 800 • 872 • 2511 


“Building Upon America's Commitment To Quality ” 
EAGLE AMERICA P.O.Box 1099, Chardon, Ohio 44024 


Popular Woodworking Binders 

These hardcover binders store and protect 
your issues of Popubr Woodmrking, keeping 
them organized for easy reference. 

Each handsome broujn binder holds tu )0 
years’ ijuorth of issues^ magazines in all. 
They’re kept in place 
by thin metal rods 
secured at top and 
bottom. These sturdy 
binders (Dili keep your 
magazines handy 
and in top condition. 


Popular 

Woodworking 



One binder $9.95, plus $2.00 p&h 
3 or more $8 95 each plus $1.00 p&h for each additional binder 


Popular Woodworking 

1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520 
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I 


a 
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- ^ ^ J Yoitr 


Description 
3*1/2" Shaker Peg 
2-7/16"' Medium Peg 
l^3/-4" Mini Peg 
1-3/S" Candle Cup 
5/&’' Mini Candle Cup 


CosI 
S13.(W /100 
$11.00/100 
$ 5^ /100 
313.00/100 
S 4.50/100 



1" Toy Wheel 
1-1/^” Toy Wheel 
M/2" Toy Wheel 
2" Toy Wheel 
Axle Peg for Above 
1*1/2" BLrch Spindle 
2'" Birch Spindle 
3/8” or 1/2^ Birch Button 


S 4.50/100 
S 6 .00/100 
$ 7.00/100 
$15.00/100 
S 3.50/100 
3 7.00/100 
SlLOO/100 
S 1,50/100 


J. 


3/4" Block 
1" Block 
M/4" Block 
3/4" Bail 
1” Ball 
M/2" BaU 
2” Ball 
2-1/2” Ball 
3" Ball 

hi 


S 7.00/100 
$ 6.00 / 50 
$ 7.25/ 50 
S 6.00/100 
$ 8 . 00/100 
$ 2J0/ 10 
$ 5,50/ 10 
$10.00/ 10 
S 2.40/EA 



3/4” X 1/8" Heart $ 3,00/100 

3/4" X 3/8" Heart $ 4,50 /100 

1" x3/8" Heart S 6.00/100 

M/4” X a/S" Heart $ 7.00/100 

M/2" X 1/8" Heart S 6.00/100 

2*1/2" X 1/4" Heart S 4.75/ 25 

3/4' ‘ X 7/8" Mini Apple S 7.00 /100 

2-1/2" I 2-5/8" Lg. Apple $ 1.50/EA 

24/2" Hen Egg SlOJO/ 25 

44/4" Gcxjse^g S 2.50/EA 

5/S” Picture Hanger S 1.50/100 

1-5/8" Sawtooth Hanger 5 2.00/100 

#J7 Screw Eye 1/2” Long $ 1.50/100 

1 - 800 - 722-0311 

I P h ase refer to Source #P72 | 

FREE ALL NEW 1083 

wii h wood parts 

' CATALOG $1.00 

We accept M/C. VISA 
Check, or M.O. All orders 
^ add $5.00 Handling 

rx add 7% tax. Canada add 20% 
Alaska. Hawaii odd 15% for freight. 

Mbodworks 



P.O. Box 14507 Ft. Worth. TX 76117 


•AS! WtSHM'iS.'# "*’i? WIi; Pii'V-:® AlW-^ 


Warren Tool Co., Inc. 



n*ea $4.ao (mci>j 
asHHCod Bur Cutout 
(wme tilt « p4narr») 

ii*WB SSJO (nchi 
Wilftut Cutout 
jaaniB ika n paRorri} 


See 'Carve a Bear on page 28 
Warren cusiorrwnade. fixed-handle f FH" sariesj knife 
with blade haired razor sharp #FHLW6 $10.95 leach). 
Choice of harxiles: Walnut. Cherry or Oak. 
Specily by adding W, C or O to Ihe ftem number. 
Free six-page Instruction booklet 

lAflbdi tUQ Ahlniinfl ruu], S5.» Bhlfifilng [CwudaJ; 1«.» iMppma (FOmgn, 
nl tiwtifly enhronl^k. Wf flw. idd apNa EbOtSA - or iitorwir On^, 

Oaialog free with purchase, or send $t.00for catalog only 
COO or UPS available lor orders in USA 


2208-1 R1. 9G 
Rhinebeck, K¥ 12572 


TEL. (914) 876-7817 


UNFINISHED WOOD 


Pieces for Crafts ^ Toys ^ 
Miniatures WooDwcnioNG 


I 


Jewelry 


Tcxe Painting 


Lt3w Prices 
Large Selection 
Quantity Prices 
Fast Service 



Cupboard 

DISTRIBUTING 


Catalog $l 
Box 14^ 
Urbaiw,OH4307S 
114 S. Main 


The Excalibur T-Slot Saw Fence 
and Companion Sliding Saw Table 



Excullbur Muchini* & Twil Co. 
21D Eighth Street South 
Lewiston, NY 14093 
41M9LS190 


unHir HCQurstu ^utB uuBr^Jiieea. 

- More Features and Accessories than olher Sysiems. 

tlyou have gccsss to a FAX machins and wfsfi 
to receive fmmedlaia httirmaticn, ca^ 
(BOOj Sat^JSX7W arxT fsavo FAXnumbST. 


HO FtSK TEtAL PEHKXF-UFFTiMF OmEAtfTEE 


OverArm Bljuite cover 
CiAif Oust Collector 


DFSiGHED 

ASA 

COMPLETE 
SYSTEM TO 
PROVIDE 
YOU 

GREATER 
ACCURACY 
FROM YOVR 
TASI^SAVY 


ss Econ-Abrasives 

/IMNW^ACTIJRf BaTSAWTSfZE AWGRm 


(ftXtl] 


ABHASWe BELTS 


400 

50/Dk 

317.00 

isaift 

S3Z.ooe 

500 

raoci 

2S.00 

BOO 

tsoo 

27.00 

SOD 

14.00 

25 00 

100 thru 1S0C 

lioo 

23.00 

rtvsHiNapKnGR 

OOA 

IIOlOO 

417.00C 

1O0inru2aClA 

9.00 

15.00 

HOUOWPAPER 

1 

1 

1 

S11.00 

51S00C 


IJOO ».73« 

1X42 .73 

1X44 73 

31/2Xt0 .77 
3Xia .73 

3X21 .31 

3X23 3/4 34 


3X34 S .S4m 
3XZ7 87 
4X213/4 95 

4X24 aa 

4X33 1-20 

3X43 314 

2 1/4XaO 304 


'C-* idCS»<£TS 


STEEL BAhW ftH 
Ouick rei&ese tanurs, ivattabie 
«n tour cMlerect lengfctiai. thes# 
ctBfnps WB tBsi Bdiustirig witn 
cast iron J3w«. 


2 i/ 2 x e sa.so« I 

2.1/2*13 7,00 

2-1/2 X 24 7.7S 
2-1/2 It 38 B.SO 



HE/WV 9UTT affWO OUWg 

Ctunpf fWM iM^i PTC B0I ua 


wfii 

*' 31.75 P-. 

- “ < 


8- 325 

9* 350 


OTHER PTO WIS 


■KluwCferd. via^ ct^ w coo 
-SAnsfAcnoH BuuwMrreo'Ji 
tEiNVMS«iMTu 
UlS. 
dsaio 


PSA Diac notiSfWHw 

12S 

1^ 

250 

290 

230 


S' 

S' 

5' 

S' 

S' 

so 

120 

too 

220 

320 

b3E5ffisi i 
S13.CM 
1S51 
31.04 
31.04 

31 04 


9!l 



O' 

00 

S22.03 

125 

O' 

120 

21,15 

123 

er 

too 

44.53 

250 

O' 

220 

44 53 

230 

«■ 

320 

44 53 

2S0 


Econ-Abrasives] 

P.O, Sox P085O21 
Plano, TX 7S0ae 
^(214)377-0779 

CALL fOR FREE I99jCATAlX>Cl 


isive^ 


Toll-Free (800)367-4101 



Unique Ciockmaking & wood Projects 

American Quartz Movements • Watches 
Dials, Hands and Numerals • Clock Kits 
Whirligigs • Woodworking Tools and Plans 
All at great bw prices! Call 1-800*556*2548 
today br your catalog or mail the coupon below. 


Name 

Address 


City, State. Sp 




P.O. Box 542, Dept. PW13 
Lake Geneve, Wl 53147-9961 
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The Business End 


by Ken Sadler 


Fine Furniture Builds A Fine Business 




Ken Sadler is a retired custom fumituremakef 
in Portland. Oregon. 


ness and took an office job, but woodworking was his love 
and five years ago he came back to it. 

“i started the business in my garage. Somebody wanted 
me to make them a bed. So I started building beds. I placed 
ads in a little weekly newspaper. The business grew and 1 
had to move out of my garage and into the old Parker 
Furniture building. We were there for four years and the 
building didn't have running water or heat I started with 400 
sq. ft., later 1 needed more and eventually ended up with 
3000 sq. ft. of the building. The 
Joinery has grown slowly and 
steadily since the beginning," 


Marc Gaudin loves wood and is dedicated to building fine 
furniture. He is also a machinery lover, A new Unisaw or a 
rack of twenty routers is a thing of beauty in his eyes. Marc's 
greatest pleasure is making furniture, and making money 
comes second. This is a fine vision if you can make it work, 
and Marc has. This year his company, The Joinery, will gross 
well over $350,000. 

The Joinery produces a full line of furniture: tables, 
dressers, beds, coffee tables, end tables, and armoires. 
Prices range between $650 for a queen-size cherry bed 
frame to $3000 for a large armoire. This compares favorably 
with factory-made furniture of lesser quality. 

Marc Gaudin was raised on a ranch in Montana and 
earned his living in woodworking shops during high school 
and college. After college he decided that Portland, Oregon 
was more to his liking than Big Sky country, so he moved 
there. Ten years ago, the recession was at its height and job 
opportunities were few. Marc took what money he had and 

bought used furniture 
which he refinIshed and 
sold. This was how he 
learned to build furni- 
k*! ' ture. 

' j After a couple of 

years, he sold the busi- 
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The Business End 


continued 



In January of ’92, Marc moved his company into a 5000 
sq. ft. shop with an upstairs showroom. The new space 
enables him to organize the shop on a more efficient basis 
and to move larger runs without jamming up production. He 
sells his products directly from a customer showroom. 

The company's early sales were made through their 
showroom and furniture stores around the country. Stores 
carry most of the load. Retail showroom sales have shown a 
rapid growth in recent years, particularly this last year in their 
new building. The building's improved location and show¬ 
room has much to do with this. Today the sales mix is 75% 
local retail and 25% through furniture stores. Marc likes this 
mix because. "When Portland sales are slow or fagging, 
California will be sending in orders. I like having those 
accounts. They fill in the dead spots.” From an economic 
standpoint the mix is even better, because store sales carry 



a 50% discount from list, while sales from the showroom go 
at full list. 

Marc has decided that his business has grown big 
enough. “This is it I'm not getting any bigger. I don't want to 
hire any more people. I'm comfortable where I am." Whether 
he can stick to this size remains to be seen. It is difficult for 
him to turn customers away. “In my experience, you either 
take business when it’s offered, or lose customers forever." 
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The Business End 



“My commitment is to make high^uality solid wood furniture. My market is not 
for the gallery viewers but for people who buy factory-made furniture from large fur¬ 
niture stores/ To implement his plan, Marc went to Seattle and showed pho¬ 
tographs of his work to furniture store managers. They liked his work and started to 
carry his furniture. Now fourteen stores around the country sell his furniture. 

“I was able do to this because people in the trade know each other and word of 
mouth has been my best salesman, I haven’t had to promote myself hardly at all." 

Marc's designs are simple, easy on the eye and structurally well built. His 
designs have Shaker and Mission influences. All beds are made to order, but occa¬ 
sionally pieces for inventory are included in a run. The size of a run depends on 
the number of pieces on order when the run is started. Right now a delivery 
goes out every ten to twelve weeks. 

Success has brought problems, however. "When I first started, I ^ 

had just a few products and I could just tell the customer, 111 
make that for you next month/ but now there are so 
many products. We have a brochure that's 
mind-boggling. Keeping up on prices is incredh 
ble with all the styles and different woods and 
sizes. In many cases, customers want little 
changes to the standard models and we can do 
that, but ifs getting tough to keep up. In the 
future we're going to have to confine our pro¬ 
duction to a certain set of pieces and tell the 
customers that we can't make major modifica- 
tions.” 

“Shipping out of Portland is another 
headache. Basically, we wrap everything in 
cardboard and then put the furniture in specific 
boxes. We've learned how to ship our product 
through trial and error," 

“Our wholesale accounts buy pretty standard stuff. We 
don't do custom work on a wholesale basis. The only deviation would be on a special-size 
bed. Other than that, we stick to the standard items on the price list/ 

Marc spent the first year operating his business alone. After that he hired five assistants. 
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The Business End 


continued 



"Finding capable woodworkers was a problem- Fortunately, 
rm happy with about 80% of my help right now, I don’t know 
if there'll ever be a day when I’m 100% satisfied. The same 
people have been with me for a while. It's hard to find good 
people, but when you find them, if you treat them right they’ll 
stay. They’ll take pride in the work and that’s important,” 

“All of my new employees needed training. None of them 
could read a tape measure when they were hired. Some had 
taken a building course, but overall they knew nothing. For a 
few people this was the first job they’d ever had. IVe decided 
that it’s a mistake, to hire people without job experience. I 
want employees who have had the discipline to work a 
steady job. They don’t necessarily need woodworking experi¬ 
ence. though.** 

The Joinery’s wages and benefits are the most important 
cost item. The company has a pay scale ranging from $8-60 
to $11.75 an hour. This is augmented by profit sharing, 
health insurance, disability insurance and paid vacations—all 
of which are unusual in a small manufacturing company in 
today’s economy. 

The other major cost is the wood: oak, maple, cherry and 
walnut. Cherry and maple are the most in demand. They use 
a small amount of western maple and western walnut, but it’s 
hard to get. It took a year before Marc started feeling com¬ 
fortable enough to pay himself. 

"I lived off my savings for quite a while and with the 
money I made from the furniture, I bought tools." 

That first year his 
sales amounted to 



about $70,000. This year, five years later, they will top 
$350,000. 

Looking around the shop, it is evident that Marc has 
invested heavily in tools. What I saw was rugged high-quali¬ 
ty equipment that will stand up to hard use for years to come. 
He’s purchased the right kind of tools so his workers won’t 
have to stand around waiting for someone to finish an opera¬ 
tion before they can do their work. By the same token, the 
shop is not over equipped. There are no machines standing 
around gathering dust. 

In a small business of any kind, the owner’s attitude 
toward his customers is an important factor in the success or 
failure. Marc feels responsible for every piece he sells. 

“If five years down the road if one of my tables 
breaks. I have to think about who’s responsi¬ 
ble. I made it so I am responsible. I don’t 
make extra pieces in the beginning to 
cover that sort of thing. But, I’m still 
going to take care of the problem 
because I have pride in my work. 
There’re six of us here. We do some 
volume but we care about every 
piece, and if the customer isn’t happy 
we take care of it.” 

“I've had a business of some kind 
ever since 1 was a kid. Half of what 
makes up this operation is not just my 
love of wood, but business sense. This 
building is the only thing I’ve bought on 
credit. I'm a compulsive bill payer and I 
think it works well for me. My advise for 
someone going into the woodworking business would 
be: Build the best product you can, treat your customers 
right, and don’t go into debt.” @ 
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Bad( by IHipular Demand! 


Back issues of Popular Woodworking are still available! 



Fun-to-build projects 
and practical techniques 
from past issues! 

The following are still 
available—but supplies 
are limited! 

#69 November 1992 $3.95 

ShojI Screen Lamp. Little 
Jeffrey’s Rocking Horse, Head¬ 
ing South, Magazine Rack, 
Radial Arm Saw Miter Fixture, 
Sled Ornament,Toddler’s Chair, 
Civil War Cannon Replica, How 
To Make Wagon Wheels, Intro¬ 
duction To Woodcarving, Glass 
Top Dining Table 

#66 September 1992 $4.50 

Carved Nut Bowl & Cracker, 
Knock-Down Couch. Burl Oak 
Jewelry Chest, Air Hose Reel, 
Rolling Shop Caddy. Peter 
Putter. Mill Wheel. Roll Top 
Desk II, Desktop Dolphin. Mys¬ 
tery Lamp 

#67 July 1992 94.50 

CD Carousel. Knickknack 
Shelf, Typing Stand. Veneer¬ 


ing, High-Back Chair, South¬ 
western Skull. Uncle Sam 
Whirligig, RollTop Desk I, Shop 
Table 

#66 May 1992 $3.95 

Lumber Storage Rack. Spiral 
Turning, Belt Buckles, Carved 
Corner Cabinet, Outdoor Fur¬ 
niture, Jointer Push Blocks, 
Wooden Jack Plane, Curved 
Glass Wall Sconce. Lathe Tool 
Rack, Tambour Planters. Band 
Saw Fixture 

#63 November 1991 $3.95 

Nativity Wreath. Book Caddy, 
Tabletop Hockey, Disc Sander/ 
Grinder, Victorian Wall Box, 
Rocky Mountain Coon Dog, 
Home Computer Desk, Old- 
Time Toboggan, Wooden 
Whistles, Sandpaper Press, 
Sunburst Plates, Off-Road 
Toys, Router Work Center 


#59 March 1991 $3.95 

Dust Bench, Benchtop Clamp, 
Sailor’s Work Picture Frame, 
Occasional Table, Spiral Lamp 
Bases, Dinosaur Bank & Book- 
ends, Country Cupboard, 
Kitchen Storage Rack, Turned 
& Carved Bowl. Small Chest of 
Drawers 

#57 November 1990 $3.95 

Spindle-Back Chair. Rocking 
Horse Chair, Carved Wall Cabi¬ 
net, Coopered Bowl, Scroll- 
Sawn Animals, Wood Mosaics, 
Indian Carvings 

#56 $etitember 1990 $3.95 

Roadrunner Whirligig, Log 
Turning. Serving Cart, Country 
Mailbox. Piano Music Box, Toy 
Carousel, Cube and Canister 
Drum Sanding System, Lami¬ 
nating Woodcarving Blocks 



#61 July 1991 $3.95 

Chippendale Mirror, Biscuit- 
Joined Table, Gardening Stool, 
Laminated Picture Frames, 
Miter Jig, Swiss-Style Chip 
Carving,Trastero, Light Fixture, 


#55 July 1990 $3.95 

Victorian Mailbox Post, Plate 
Shelf, Bee Hive Jewelry Box, 
Sliding Miter Table. Writing 



Desk, Bentwood Indian Boxes, 
Carver’s Mallet. Child’s Desk & 
Magazine Rack. Mini Mailbox 

#54 May 1990 $3.95 

Captain’s Bed, CenteringTools, 
Child’s Toybox/Chair, Computer 
Security Cabinet. Cutlery Box, 
Candlestick, Indian Adze, 
Windsor Stools, Step Ladder, 
Fretwork Shelf/Mirror 

#52 January 1990 $3.95 

Sculpted Coffee Table, Folding 
Candelabra, Ladle, Firewood 
Box, Butterfly Figures, Cedar- 
Lined Chest. Extension Cord 
Reel, Pole Lamp 

#49 July 1989 $3.75 

Colonial Footstool, Wall Cabi¬ 
net, Lathe Tool Rack, Audio/ 
Video Cabinet, Pushcarts, 
Wine Rack End Table, Yo-Yo, 
Carving Carousel Animals II 

#45 November 1988 $2.95 

Panel Doors, Silver Chest. Cor¬ 
ner Pewter Hutch. Country 
Sconce, Massachusetts 
Lowboy. Oak Splint Basket¬ 
making 

#44 September 1988 $2.95 

Child’s Dresser, Peeled Branch 
Settee, Marionette. Bandsawn 
Basket. Making Chisels and 
Gouges, Chisel Box 

#41 March 1988 $2.95 

Turned Boxes, Jewelry Chest. 
Table, Wooden Buckets, Dry 
Sink TV Cabinet, Relief Carv¬ 
ing 

#40 January 1966 $2.95 

Bentwood Boxes, Child’s Desk. 
Box Joints, Biplane Walker, In- 
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laid Dice, Box of Dominoes, 
Storage and Display Cabinet, 
Horizontal Boring Machine 

#39 November 1987 

Antique Wall Cupboard, Relief 
Carving, Wooden Buttons. 
Couch and Chairs, Handscrew 
Clamps, Tall Chest of Drawers 

#38 September 1987 92.95 

Dovetail Joinery, Half-Blind 
Dovetails, Joiner's Toolbox, 
Nightstand, Connecticut River 
Valley Desk on Frame, Power 
Utility Bench, Whaler’s 
Scrimshaw Box 





#31 July 1988 $2.95 

Make Your Own Solar Kiln. 
Making a Watch Clock. 
Penultimate Patio Chair. 2- 
Drawer Cassette Chest Carv¬ 
ing the Human Head Part IV 

#30 May 1986 $2.95 

Hidden-Haunched Mortise and 
Tenon, Teak Serving Cart, 
Trestle Table & Stool, Carving 
the Human Head Part 111 


#34 January 1987 $2.95 

Universal Table Saw, Veneered 
Vertical Tambours, Build-lt- 
Yourself Backgammon Board 

#33 November 1986 $2.95 

How to Make a Serving Bowl, 
Home Entertainment Center, 
Art of Sandblasting Wooden 
Signs 

#32 September 1986 $2.95 

Martha Thompson's Magical 
Mirrors, Power Carver's Tool 
Cabinet, Building a Wine Rack, 
Marquetry Techniques, Early 
American Wall Shelf, Carving 
the Human Head Part V 


#29 March 1988 $2.95 

Marquetry, Piano Bench, Sig¬ 
naling SailorWhirligig, Carving 
the Human Head Part II, Model 
Airplanes, Boatbuilding Basics 

#10 January 1983 

All-Wood Lidded Boxes, Ama¬ 
zonian Hardwoods III, Power 
Hand Tool Carving Part 6 

#9 November 1982 $1.50 

Staining Wood, Three Show 
and Carver Profiles, Thin 
Blades, Amazonian Hard¬ 
woods II, Power Hand Tool 
Carving Part 7 

#7 July 1982 $1.50 

Interview with Sam Maloof, 
Make a Maloof Table Pedestal. 
Create a Maloof Finish 


#87 July 1987 $2.95 

An Interview with James 
Krenov, Bed, Crotch Wood 
Candy Dish, Dinner Table, 
Carving An Arabian Stallion II, 
Metal Inlay, Osage Orange 
Woodcarver^s Mallet 

#39 May 1987 $2.95 

Folding Picnic Table, Carving 
an Arabian Stallion Part I, High 
Chair, Wooden Salad Tongs, 
Home Shop Wiring, Shop_Built 
Acessories for the Drill Press 

#35 March 1987 $2.95 

Building a Butcher Block Work 
Center, Ladder-Back Rocker, 
Amazing Folding Stool, Mak¬ 
ing Knives. The Sawyers Whirli¬ 
gig, Woodworker's Beam 


Complete set of all available back issues 
only $80.00 postpaid 


Check the issues you want, cut off this order form, 
and mail it with your check order to 

Popular Woodworking 

Back Issues #WI 
104lShary Circle 
Concord, CA 94518 


Name. 


Address^ 


City- 


estate. 


.Zip_ 


arM 50c pfif oafrf for postage & handling- Allow weeks tor delivery. 

Total Amount Enclosed -—- 


"1 #69 Nov 1992 
1 #68 Sep 1992 
n #87 July 1992 
n #66 May 1992 
1 #63 Nov 1991 
3 #61 Jul 1991 
□ #S9Mar1991 
"I #57 Nov 1990 
"I #56 Sep 1990 
3 #55 Jul 1990 
3 #54 May 1990 
"1 #52 Jan 1990 
3 #49 Jul 1989 
3 #45 Nov 1988 
3 #44 Sep 1988 
3 #41 Mar 1988 


3 mo Jan 1988 
3 #39 Nov 1987 
3 #38 Sep 1987 
n #37 Jul 1987 
"1 #36 May 1987 
1 #35 Mar 1987 
1 #34 Jan 1987 
:T#33 Nov 1986 
3 #32 Sep 1986 
1#31 Jul 1986 
n#30 May 1986 
"I #29 Mar 1986 
ri#10Jani9S3 
3 #9 Nov 1982 
n#7 Jul 1982 
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A often used but deng'rous is the paring out 
It rather deeply sfices if thou'd watch thy fingers not 
So if thee be awhittiin* keep the wood twixt blade and thumb 
A knife knows not from knot nor flesh, 

Nor which'n is more dumb. 

—anonymous 


Figure 1. Profile and Initial Shaping 


by Jack Ekstrom 

You'll love this wonderful 
bear for its beauty and 
form. It fits perfectly in 
your hand—like a 
rubbing stone— 
and as you 
caress it and 
smooth it, its 
beauty and 
your serenity will 
grow. 

This is a project 
for carvers who have 
some experience in using 
a knife. Beginning woodcarvers 
should be aware that there are several 
crucial points in this carving, and there is a 
specific series of steps that should be followed 
so your bear doesn't end up with broken toes, 
ears, or nose* Put off carving those parts of the 
anatomy until the very end. 

A word about tools: while chisels, gouges, coping 
saws, and even electric carving tools can be used on 

Jack Ekstrom is a writer and iifustrator from Colorado Springs, 
Coiorado and a former editor of The Mallet, the journai of the National 
Carvers Museum, for which this new column has been named. 
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Figure 3. The Legs and Finishing 


Figure 2 


Top View and Rounding 


this project, I 

much prefer using only 
one knife: the large blade, fixed 
handle knife #FHLW6 from Warren 
Tool Co. (Tel. 914-876-7817). It 
comes razor sharp from the factory, 
and is the most comfortable and conve¬ 
nient knife I've ever carved with. 

Getting Started 

Carefully consider the grain of your 
carving blank. Figure 1 shows the grain 
of this 2" X 3“ X block running ver¬ 
tically; this is the best grain orientatton 
for this carving, especially for begin¬ 
ners. Banks Stanley, a well-known 
carver from Frankton, Indiana* who 
designed this bear, actually carved his 
(shown above left) from walnut, with the 
grain running horizontally. This is 
unusual* and the fact 
that his bear 


— still has its ears 

and legs is a tribute 
not only to his skill, but to 
the strong grain of his wood. He fit his 
bear to the grain* which had a particular 
curve to it just like the bear's back. No 
doubt the curved piece of wood itself 
gave him the idea for this carving. 

Well carve ours* however* with the 
grain running vertically. Transfer the full 
size side-view pattern on page 29 onto 
your block* and bandsaw or scrollsaw 
the rough outline. 

Once you have your cutout, draw a 
centerline all the way around it, top and 
bottom. You'll carve all the way to this 
centeriine to make it round on top, and 
you'll also carve the legs all the way to 
the centerline as shown in Figure 1. 
Wood will naturally want to break along 
the grain, something the carver 
wants to 


avoid at ail costs. The best 
way to do this is to plan ahead. 
Notice that with a vertical grain the 
weakest parts are the toes and the 
nose. Take good care of these parts as 
you carve. 

The Basic Cuts 

The most basic cut is the slicing cut. 
Hold the wood firmly on your cutting 
surface (work table, board, etc.) with 
one hand and slice downward with your 
other hand, taking small cuts as though 
you were cutting vegetables. 

Another basic cut that works well 
with wood or vegetables is the paring 
cut Hold the wood firmly in one hand 
and pare away the wood with your 
other hand as though peeling a potato. 
The trouble with the paring cut is that 
you're breaking the first rule of carving 
safety: you're cutting towards yourself; 
you're pulling the knife toward your 
thumb. The paring cut requires that you 
keep careful track of all your fingers, 
and always keep wood between 
the knife and your thumb. 
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Start on the bear's back by cutting 
away the sharp edges, and then start 
working on the legs. 

Because of the vertical grain you'll 
find the paring cut works best for 
rounding the back, and the slicing cut is 
best for cutting the legs. 

Your cutout begins with eight legs, 
and you have to slice away half of 
them. Get rid of the left front leg, the 
left rear leg. and the two middle legs 
on the right side. Keep slicing 
downward all the way to the cen¬ 
terline to get rid of this wood until 
your bear clearly has only four 
legs. 

As you remove the extra legs, 
also begin to round the belly of the 
bear the same way you rounded the 
top (see Figure 2). To do this you'll be 
using the most important cut: the V-cut. 
It’s just two cuts: a cut on the top meet¬ 
ing a cut on the bottom, making a 
notch. You use it to remove the wood 
at very important junctions: the pits 
where the legs meet the belly and 
neck, the ankles, behind the ears, and 
between the legs. You'll end up using 
the V“Gut to separate the ears, the 
toes, and to make all the features on 
the face. 

Roughing Out the Shape 

Figure 3 shows you how to shape 
the bear using the top view pattern. 
Refer to the pattern to sketch the 
shape of the head, the round rear 



the back. 

As you round the body be sure to 
leave no flat areas. Your knife should 
touch every part of the wood. Keep your 
knife very sharp so your cuts are 
smooth and clean. Round 
the back and belly all the 
way to the center¬ 
line. 

V-cut and 
round the tail 
with paring 
cuts toward 
the body. Be 
careful not 
break the tail. 
Small cuts are 
best here. 


and the curved indents of the belly on 
the top edge of the cutout. Many 
carvers who claim '1 can't draw a thing!" 
just go ahead and carve the top view 
without drawing it. 

If 


gram 


is vertical, you don't need to worry 
about the ears at this point. Don't start 
carving them yet. except roughly along 
with the rest of the head. You do have 
to worry about the nose, however, 
because the narrower you carve it the 
more apt it is to break. Use the paring 
cut drawing the knife from the end of 
the nose toward the body until the nose 
is the right width. Then leave it alone 
until the very last. Be sure you don’t 
rest the bear on its nose to carve any 
other part of the body. 

As you carve the shoulders and 
hips, be sure to round the belly under 
the bear as shown in Figure 3. The 
belly should end up nearly as round as 


Shaping the Legs 

You'll notice on the rear view pattern 
that this bear has very bowed legs— 
worse than a cowboy's. Begin shaping 
the legs by using slicing cuts to remove 
the lower outside of each as shown in 
Figure 3. 

After you get the right bow to the 
outside of the legs, cut the bow on the 
inside of the legs (see the rear view of 
Figure 5). This will mean removing a lot 
of wood at the tops of the legs, which 
will make rounding the bear's belly easi¬ 
er. But be careful with the feet. Carve 
the legs above the feet with slicing cuts 
until you approach the top of the feet; 
then use paring cuts above the feet 
toward the body. Be careful of 
the grain, and 



Figure 4, Head Detail 
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Figure 5. Full-Size Pattern 


don't cut too deeply or use too much 
pressure because even the legs could 
break as they angle across the grain. 
As you shape the legs, make them as 
round as you can, leaving no flat wood 
(see Figure 4). 

Now V-cut the ears and begin shap¬ 
ing the head, making the neck round 
underneath and the head round 
between the ears. Don't stop on the 
body yet until you have completed it, 
with every part as round and smooth as 
you can get it, even the feet (which 
you’ve saved for last). Leave a slight 
ridge right down the middle of the back 
where the backbone is. To get the bear 
as smooth as the one shown here by 
Banks Stanley, you're going to have to 
sand and sand, first with a coarser grit 
and then very fine. However, lots of 
carvers prefer to leave their knife marks 
as part of their finished carving, as long 


as the marks are smooth. Still other 
carvers even go to the trouble of V-cut- 
ting many little hairs. Feel free to carve 
as many as you have patience for. 

Detailing the Head 

Many carving instructors would have 
had you carve the bear's head first, 
because if the bear's head doesn't turn 
out right, then all your effort has been 
wasted. But carvings turn out best 
when all parts progress evenly through 
rough shaping, though it would be a 
good idea to just carve a few bears' 
heads before you carve the one on the 
body. Practice on scrap blocks of wood 
about tW' square. You can turn each 
of these little bear heads into a bolo tie 
or drill a hole between the ears for a 
neckerchief. 

Most of the cuts you'll initially make 
on the head will be paring cuts, always 


pulling toward the body. Use the very 
tip of your knife to V-cut the nostrils, 
the inside of the ears, the eyes and 
eyebrows, and finally the teeth and 
tongue. As shown in Figure 4, the ears 
should be round on top and in the back. 
The top of the head should be fairly 
round although bears have flat heads— 
especially at the eyebrows. Make the 
top, sides, and front of the nose the flat¬ 
test, The jaws can be a little flat too, as 
they give shape to the head in front of 
the neck. Carefully finish the toes using 
the very tip of your knife. 

To complete the bear, sand the 
head as thoroughly as the body, Tung 
oil is a marvelous finish to paint the 
bear with, as is Deft lacquer or brown 
stain. Give it several coats, sanding 
lightly between each coat. 

Then hold it in your hand and rub it 
for years. You two'll be good friends. [H 
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by Ken Sadler 

Some years ago, a lovely young 
lady came and asked me to make her a 
pair of small tables. She wanted them 
to be simple with a delicate air, like the 
ballet dancer she was. This is the table 
I designed and made for her. Two of 
them grace her living room, at either 
end of the couch, and elicit admiring 
comments from her friends. 

To capture the right feeling, make 
this table from a light colored wood 
such as western maple, alder, cherry or 
birch—the finish is naturaL The top 
should have an interesting and distinct 
grain pattern. Dark woods look heavy 
and spoil the delicate air. 

Kbh Sad/er is a retired fumituremaker m 
Podtand. Oregon. 


This table is an easy piece to make. 
It consists of four legs (A), two side 
aprons (B), two end aprons (C) and a 
top (D). Cut the legs to the dimensions 
given in the Cutting List and joint two 
adjacent faces. All faces must be 
square with each other. Cut the side 
aprons (B) to size, and joint the two 
faces and one 2V4" face. Again, 
all faces must be square with each 
other. Cut the end aprons (C) and joint 
these the same as the side aprons. 
Don't lay out or cut any of the parts to 
shape yet. 

Mark the jointed 2V4“ face on all the 
aprons with chalk to establish the 
inside face. Measure from this face and 
fay out and cut the tenons on all the 
aprons as shown in Figures 1 and 2, 


but don’t cut the 45'' angle on the ends 
just yet. The tenons must not exceed 
^^ 16 “ in length. The distance between 
the tenons does not have to match the 
Figures exactly, but each pair must be 
exactly the same. Match the two pairs 
back to back; establish which edge is 
the top and mark it. Set the aprons 
aside for now. 

On the legs (A), the corner common 
to the two jointed faces is the inside 
corner. Assemble the four legs in a 
square with all the inside corners 
together in the center. On the top ends, 
mark the mating faces in a clockwise 
direction from one to eight. Determine 
where each apron will go and mark the 
top face at each end with the number 
of the leg face that it will mate with. The 


Cut the tenons then estahtish the inside end top face on the aprons and number the Use a gauge to ensure the mortise watts 

mating ends on the tegs and aprons. Use a knife to mark the locations of the mortises. are perpendicular with the mating face* 
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Figure 1, Side Apron 
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11 /e" W’ 



3 / 4 " 




mortises go in the jointed face. Place 
the tenon on the leg with the top of the 
apron and the top of the leg flush with 
each other and mark the top and bot¬ 
tom lines of each mortise with a sharp 
knife- Measure from the inside corner 
to locate the inner vertical line of the 
mortise as shown in the teg detail. 
Measure the thickness of the tenon and 
locate the outer vertical line. Using the 
actual tenons to locate the horizontal 
lines and the outer vertical line of the 
mortises is important for a good fit. 

When youVe laid out all eight mor¬ 
tises, cut them. Ifs very important that 
they not exceed in depth. I've found 
that the easiest way to cut a mortise is 
to drill out the main waste and then 
clean up the sides to the lines with a 


insert the apron into the ieg and mark the 
iocation of the 45^ cutoff on the tenon. 



chisel. If you use a spur bit in a drill 
press with a depth gauge, you can be 
sure you don’t exceed the W depth. 
Set your gauge so the cutting edge of 
the bit establishes the depth, not the 
point of the spur. It's also important that 
the sides of the mortise are perpendic¬ 
ular with the face. I use a depth gauge 
as a square to check this. 

As you fit each tenon in its mortise, 
draw a line with a sharp pencil on the 


face of the tenon that shows through 
the opposing mortise. This is the line 
you use to cut the angle on the end of 
the tenon. Be sure you have the tenon 
in the right way; if you cut the angle 
backwards, you’ll have to throw the 
apron away and start over. When the 
mortise and tenon have been properly 
fitted there is Vie" between the bottom 
of the tenon and the bottom of the mor¬ 
tise. 

Refer to Figures 1 and 2, and rout 
the groove shown on the inside face of 
the aprons. This groove receives the 
hold-down clips that secure the top in 
place. Before going any further, assem¬ 
ble all the pieces and check that they fit 
together tightly and that the assembled 
structure is square in all directions. This 
is the only way you can check for inter¬ 
ference between the tenon ends in the 
mortises. 

The easiest way to mark the curves 
on the legs and aprons is from tem¬ 
plates. Even though you may never use 
them again, using templates is better 
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Figure 3. Hold Down 

Vd'* D counter- 



than doing the layout on the piece* A 
template assures that the pieces will all 
be the same shape* For best results, a 
cardboard template should be about 
the thickness of the back of a scratch 
pad. Make the templates using the pat¬ 
terns in the PullOur Plans. 

The legs curve away from the inside 
corner* Place the template on the leg 
with its back edge against the inside 
corner, its top flush with the top of the 
leg, and draw the shape. Bandsaw to 
this shape. Repeat for all four legs. 
Now place the template on the other 
inside face, and be careful to get the 
curve in the right direction. Take great 
care with these markings; it’s easy to 
get confused. If you do, the best that 
will happen is that the leg will curve 
inward—the worst is that you*ll cross 

To get a symmetrlcai tine, use a piece of 
scrapwood with a uniform thickness. 



the curved cuts, and destroy the leg 
entirely. 

Trace the apron templates onto the 
top edge of the aprons. When band- 
sawing this shape, 1 found that it's best 
to make two cuts from the center in 
opposite directions. At the ends, the cut 
is at an angle to and very close to the 
tenon* If you start the cut from the 
ends, you1l encounter interference with 
the tenon. 

Smooth all the sawn faces with a 
spokeshave; then sand beginning with 
80-grit paper. If your spokeshave is 
sharp and you’re careful, you can 
bypass the SO-grit and begin with 
150-grit. When sanding the legs, go 
very lightly around the mortises so you 
donT alter the flat surfaces. On the 
aprons, leave the top edge sharp and 
put a small radius on the bottom 
edge—W' would be fine. On the legs, 
put a W' radius on all vertical corners. 
Put a Vie" bevel on all four horizontal 


edges at the foot. Leave the top edges 
sharp. 

Now you’re ready to assemble the 
parts for a final check before gluing. Be 
sure everything fits as it should* See 
that the aprons fit tightly and squarely 
against the legs when all the parts are 
assembled. This is your last chance to 
check for interference in the joints. 
When you’re satisfied, glue the legs to 
the end aprons (C) first. Pul the pieces 
together and use a bar clamp to hold 
them* See that the legs are square with 
the apron. Look in the side apron mor¬ 
tise and make sure there isn’t excess 
glue where it will interfere with the side 
apron going home* When you glue 
these joints, do not put glue on the 
tenons—put it on the top third of the 
mortise walls. When you assemble the 
joint, the tenon wipes the glue down 
over the rest of the wall. 

When the leg and apron parts have 
dried, assemble them to the side 


Motddown dips attow the top to easiiy expand and contract with changes in the 
humidity. 
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Figure 5. Assembly 


aprons in the same manner and the 
base is done. While you’re waiting for 
the end assemblies to dry* glue up the 
top (0). Depending on your equipment* 
you can make the top with two, three, 
or four boards. The appearance of the 
top is important, so use wood with an 
interesting grain pattern. If you can find 
a 2“ thick board with a pattern that will 
make an Interesting book match* you 
could use it for the center and match 
two 1" thick pieces on either side. Make 
the glued up panel slightly larger than 
the finished top. Since all the edges of 
the top wili have a slight curve* the best 
way to lay it out is to draw end to end 
and side to side centedines* and work 
from them. 

Here's an easy way to draw the 
cun/ed lines. Cut a W X W stick and 
make it 6“ longer than the length of the 
top. Clamp small blocks so a comer of 
each block is positioned at a comer of 
the top. Now* place the stick on edge 
and against the blocks, and with your 
finger on the centerline* pull the stick 
into position at the center. Hold it there 


and draw your line. When the lay out is 
complete, bandsaw the shape; then 
clean up and smooth the edges. When 
you have as slight a curve as these. 
I've found that a smooth plane works 
better that a spokeshave; you can get a 
smoother curve with it. Put a slight 
radius on the bottom edge and a W 
bevel on the top edge. Do both of these 
operations with a spokeshave. On the 
ends, you're cutting across the grain so 
be sure your spoke shave is sharp, oth¬ 
erwise you'll get tearing that is hard to 
get rid of. 

Make eight holddown clips (E) as 
shown in Figure 3. Place the top upside 
down on the bench and center the 
base on it, Mark the position of all four 
corners with a pencil. Place three clips 
on each side and one at each end. Put 
#6 X Ve* flat head brass screws in 
them, and tap them to mark the top. 
Remove the clips and the base* and 
drill pilot holes at the marks. I used a 
drill bit with masking tape wrapped 
around it V 2 ** from the point. Use a 
hand drill, not an electric drill. This is 


the best way to be certain you don't 
accidentally drill through the lop. Put 
the base back on the marks with the 
clips in place and drive the screws. 

Set it on the floor, stand back and 
admire it—it's ready for finishing. I'll say 
the same thing I always say about fin¬ 
ishing: don't use any stain. Several 
coats of Formby's Tung Oil Finish does 
a very fine job. If getting the finish 
sheen you want takes too many coats, 
you can take a shortcut. After the first 
two or three coats, apply a coat or two 
of paste wax. Be sure it's paste and not 
liquid or spray; these contain water and 
will ruin your finish. A friend of mine 
who refinishes high-quality antiques 
told me to use Trewax. I found that it 
does an excellent job. 

I made quite a few little tables after 
those first two. Look around your house, 
you may find a place for another one. 


holddown 

groove 


A Dancer’s Table 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

4 

A 

1V4' 


23^4“ 

legs 

2 

B 

AW 

2V4* 

22%i* 

side aprons 

2 

c 

\W 

2V4“ 

11%' 

end aprons 

1 

D 

W 

15“ 

27" 

top 

8 

E 

W 

w 


holddown clips 
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by Bill Neal 

A bead roller coaster provides hours of stimulating 
entertainment for both toddlers and pre-schoolers. Child 
development specialists tell us that small children use 
play to refine their motor skills and develop good hand-^ye 
coordination. As you can see. Sean is having a fun time with 
the one we made. 

Put together a 12" X 18" hardwood platform—we used W 
ash for this project. Give the corners a 1" radius and round 
over the top edges with a roundover bit in your router. 
Measure m 1" from each end and V from the sides and draw 
a faint line at each end. Make a mark every 2" along each 
line and drill twelve X W* deep holes at the marks. 
Finish the wood before you proceed. We used Minwax's 
Wood-Sheen®" frosted stain and finish in Coral Peach. The 
color looks terrific on the ash and applic ation was a breeze. 
Bill Neal works wood m Nashua, Iowa. 


We got our beads and wire at the local hobby and crafts 
store. The wire is 0.10" X 36" music wire. It's stiff yet easy to 
bend. You may also want to consider covering the wire with a 
plastic coating or W* heat shrink tubing—it's available in 
black, red and blue at most electrical supply houses. 

Insert one end of the wire into one of the holes and the 
other end into any one of the holes on the other end. Bend 
the wire in place to the desired shape. Repeat for the next 
wire and so on. As you bend them around other wires you 
may need to remove one of the ends, then replace it. Leave 
enough room around each wire for little hands to maneuver 
in and out. When the wires are positioned to your satisfac¬ 
tion, remove one end and thread the beads on. Apply a drop 
of cyanoacrylate (such as Devcon’s Super Glue) in the hole 
and reinsert the wire. Glue in both ends of each wire. 

Place the bead roller coaster on the floor and invite that 
special youngster to play. H 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Painted 

Shtedish 

Clock 


by Lars Soderberg 

The bold, feminine shapes of the painted country clocks from Sweden have 
caught my eye for as long as I can remember. I first saw one as a child while on 
a tour of Sweden in 1939. These clocks are very rare in the United States, but 
exist in Sweden as relics of a vigorous peasant culture. IVe always wanted one, 
but they are rare and expensive. It became clear that if I were to posses one of 
these clocks I would have to build it myself, so 1 had a friend in Sweden send me 
a sketch of such a clock, I have since built several clocks as wedding gifts for my 
children, a traditional usage of these docks. The design of the dock shown here 
is a composite of many docks Tve studied. 

These docks were built in various sizes and shapes and it is entirely appropri¬ 
ate to vary the dimensions given. A smaller clock—about five feet high—might be 
more appropriate for a small apartment. 

The clock is designed to use a quartz or pendulum movement. The lower 
bezel functions only as an opening to see the pendulum. If you use a quartz 
movement as f did in the dock pictured here, then the lower bezel is only dec¬ 
orative and can be left off. Youll need a clock face that is 11^" in diameter 
with a low time ring and spade hands.Clock movements can be purchased 
from Klockil PO Box 636, Uke Geneva, Wl 63147, tel. # 1-800-556-2548. 

The first step in building the clock is to make a set of full-size plans 
from the scaled drawings on page 38. Make a construction template by 
transfering the front pattern to a sheet of V 4 " plywood; then cut it out. 

Lara Soderberg works wood m Ftemmgion, New Jersey. 
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Use plenty of glue when laminat- 
ing the side beams. Newspaper 
between the glue-up and work 
surface will prevent the clock from 
staying in your shop. 

Dress both sides of each beam 
after cutting them out 


To make the side beams (A), lami¬ 
nate eight pieces of W thick stock for 
each beam. Buy fourteen-foot 1 X 6's 
and cut them in half; or use shorter 
pieces, alternating butt joints end for 
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Figure 2. Assembly 


dado to 
rece\ve/\?ac\(. 


W X W 
Ljbbet 


rabbet \ 


Swedish Clock 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Rough Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

6" 

6‘ 

80“ 

skJe beams 

1 

B ' 

%• 


9W 

top crossbrace 

1 

c 



21 

bot. cmssbrace 

1 

D 

6“ 

r 

4^- 

top 

1 

E 

V4‘ 

18V4" 

75Y4* 

back 

1 

F 

?4“ 

2\W 

80^ 

{foot 

1 

G 

V4- 

5' 

5“ 

cover plate 

1 

H 

w 


24%‘ 

door 

4 

1 



14“ 

top bzi. pieces 

1 

J 


7W 

7W 

lower bezel 


end Es you build up the layers. Use a 
roller to apply the glue and drive nails 
into the waste areas to hold the assem¬ 
bly in line while clamping* When the 
glue is dry, mark the beams with the 
pattern (note: flip the pattern for the 
other side) and bandsaw them to 
shape. Dress both sides of the beams 
and (temporarily) nail them in position 
on the full-size template. 

Cut the cross braces (B and C) and 
top (D) to size as given in the Cutting 
List. Use a dado setup to remove the 
waste in the the upper cross brace (B) 
where the back (E) will be inset. Mark 
and notch {ZW X ^ 4 ") the side beams 
to recieve the cross braces as located 
in Figures 1 and 2. Glue and clamp the 
cross braces and top in place* When 
the glue is dry, rout a W X Va"' rabbet 
around the interior pehmiter of the side 


beams, top and cross braces to receive 
the back* 

Cut out the back (E) from a sheet of 
V 4 " plywood and set it aside. Make the 
front (F) from W stock. You can make 
it as one solid panel or as three shorter 
panels with breaks at the moulding 
lines. 

Remove the front template from the 
side beams and attach the front with 
glue and finish nails* Cut out the circle 
for the clock face and rout a W' X W 
rabbet on the front to set the clock face 
in (see Figure 2). Install mounting 
brackets to suit your clock movement 
as shown in the photo on page 40. 
Sand the exterior perimeter of the clock 
to remove all machine marks. 

Turn the assembly over and apply 
one coat of sealer to the interior sur¬ 
faces. Glue and finish nail the back in 
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After attaching the rough moutdings to the carcase, they are ready to be finish shaped tnstaii mounting brackets to suit your 
with chisels, rasps and sandpaper. dock movement. 



Patterns 

scale = 2" 


place. If you’re usmg a quartz move¬ 
ment, cut a hole near the top of the 
back, and make a small swinging door 
so you can change the clock battery 

Cut out the door opening as noted 
by the dashed line in the plans. The 
clock’s door doesn’t have to work 
unless you use a movement with a pen¬ 
dulum. If the door is to be operable, 
use 1" thick material or hardwood, as 
the hinge connection rs a point of weak¬ 
ness. Make the door (H) as indicated 
by the solid line on the front pattern. 
Round over the front edge of the door 
with a V 4 " roundover bit. Make a W X 
W rabbet on the back edge of the door 
and then glue it in place. If you want the 
door to be operable, bevel the inner 
edge of this rabbet as shown in the 
Door to Frame Detail of Figure 1 so the 
door swings smoothly when installed. 
Mount the door with a single mortised 
hinge as located in Figure 1. 

To make the clock bezel, cut four 
pieces of hardwood (I) to size as given 
in the Cutting List. Make a square 
frame from these four pieces by cutting 
half lap joints on both ends of all four 
pieces. Assemble the frame with glue. 
Rough shape the bezel, mour\l it on a 
plywood backing plate, and mount the 
bezel and backer assembly to a face 
plate. Turn the bezel to the dimensions 
given in Figure 3 decorating as you see 
fit. Remove the bezel from the backer 
board and rout a X rabbet inside 
the back of the ring to accept the glass. 

I made up my own latch to hold the 
bezel door closed as shown in the 
Bezel Latch Detail of Figure 1. I used a 
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Figure 4. Lower Bezel 




section of a 16d nail hammered flat on 
one end and ground as shown. Drill a 
slightly smaller hole in the bezel, and 
drive in this pin at the 9 o’clock position. 
Drill a diameter hole through the 
front of the carcase at this same posi¬ 
tion and drive an 8d finish nail across 
the center of this hole so that it will 
catch the ground nail in the bezel and 
hold the bezel shut. Do not drive the 
finish nail home as its location will 
require some adjustment for the catch 
to seat properly. Once the bezel closes 
correctly, cut the finish nail off and drive 
it in so it doesn’t show. 

If you use a pendulum movement 
(the case is sized for a 32" pendulum) 
you'll want to cut a hole In the door and 
turn the lower bezel (J) so you can see 
the pendulum. Turn this bezel from one 
piece of hardwood as shown in Figure 
4. Note the rabbet in the back of this 
bezel that serves a glass retainer. 

Because you’ll be gluing the mould¬ 
ing on the front and sides of the car¬ 
case,, you'll need to make them so the 
grain is oriented in the same direction 
as the carcase so they don’t check as 
the wood expands and contracts. 
Fabricate the molding by gluing up sec¬ 
tions of W stock into the pieces shown 
in Figure 5. Note that the Figure shows 
the side moulding pieces for the top 
and middle but not the bottom. The 
sides of the bottom moulding strip have 
the same profile as the bottom front. 
The front and sides are all mitered 
together. 

Cross-grain material like this is diffi¬ 
cult to work because it will break with 


very little stress. Therefore, you should 
glue it to the carcase before carving 
the profile. Bandsaw the upper and 
middle front pieces to shape using the 
full-size patterns in the PullOut’" Plans; 
then glue them to the case and shape 
them with carving chisels and sandpa¬ 
per. The the top left photo on page 40 
shows the carcase with the rough mold¬ 
ing attached and ready to be carved. 

The paint and decoration are vital to 
the success of this clock. I have seen 
these clocks painted white with gilding, 
solid red, red with graining to simulate 
mahogany and in several other colors. 
The clock decoration shown is a com¬ 


posite of several old clocks. 

For the base coat, use the best qual¬ 
ity oil paint available applied over a 
sanded primer coat. Depending on the 
paint, you may need to apply two base 
coats. The details should be done in 
oils or, for easier clean up and quicker 
drying time, afkyds are a good alterna¬ 
tive. After painting, install four steel 
glides on the base so it does not 
scratch the floor. 

I spent roughly 100 hours, over the 
course of a few months, to build this 
clock. These were pleasurable, produc¬ 
tive hours and the result will keep beau¬ 
tiful time for generations, 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


WESTERN BOOT JACK 





#6X1" 
murid head 
wood 3crew3 


by Devore O. Burch 

Western clothing is not only popular 
m the United States, but also m such 
far-flung places as Hong Kong and 
London. Wherever you call home, you 
need a place to hang your Stetson and 
a way to get your boots off. The boot 
jack is the perfect solution to the chore 
of boot removaL 

The laminated construction of this 
boot jack sets it apart from the usu al 

Devom O. Burch is a woodworker in Fort 
Worth, Texas, 


flat board design. Use alternating strips 
of black walnut and aromatic red cedar 
for a jack as pretty as a moonlit mesa. 

First, cut the top strips (A) to size as 
given in the Cutting List, Glue the strips 
together, and when dry, sand the 
assembly so it's flat on either side. 
Transfer the full-size pattern from the 
PullOut™ Plans to the top and the pat¬ 
tern for the support (B) to a piece of 
walnut, and cut them out. The top edge 
of the support piece is mitered to 72"=. 

Round over both sides of the top 
(including the hanging hole) and the 
support (except the mitered edge) with 
a radius bit in the router. Finish 
sand both pieces, and attach the sup¬ 
port to the top with pocket holes as 
shown in the figure below* A clear 
polyurethane finish will bring out the 
natural beauty of the different woods, [H 


Western Boot Jack 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Rough Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

8 

A 


1" 

15" 

top strips 

1 

e 

W 

7" 

3" 

support 


Full-size patterns can 
be found in the 
PullOur^ Plans section 
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PullOut™ Plans 
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Carefully open staples to remove plans, ttien bend them closed again. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Colon I 

SALTBd 


by Robert Elmore 

In colonial times* salt was a pre¬ 
cious commodity as highly valued as 
tea* sugar, and other spices. Salt was 
the only means people had lor preserv¬ 
ing meat and vegetables; it was usually 
purchased in lumps or rocks and 
stored in a kitchen saltbox. 

This saltbox has been remodeled 
from an antique. I deepened the box to 
hold two round salt containers, but it 
can be used to hold other kitchen 
spices as well. I covered the nails with 
square* hardwood plugs to preserve 
the antique feeling. Modern hinges 
replace the fence staples used on the 



is still the 



original* but the basic design of the box 


Robert Eftnot^ is a dedicated woodworker 
and freefance writer from Richmond Hit!, 
Georgia. 


same* making 

it an interesting kitchen accessory. I 
made my saltbox from white pine, like 
its ancestor. With a little care you can 
obtain all the pieces from a small plank, 
avoiding knots—unless* like me, you 
think knots lend character to wood. 

Start by cutting all the parts to the 
sizes given in the Cutting List Tilt the 
table saw blade to 15® to cut the bevels 
on the front and back of the lid (A), and 
the top edge of the front (B) (see the 
diagram on page 60). Reset the blade 


to 0®, and set the miter 
gauge to 15® to cut the tops of the 
sides (C), Masking tape the sides 
together, and cut both at the same time 
so they match. 

Transfer the full-size pattern from 
the PulIOut™ Plans to the back (D). 
Use a r Forstner bit to drill out the bot¬ 
tom arc for the center hole. Feed the 
scroll saw blade through this hole to cut 
the rest of the inside pattern. Reset the 
blade and saw the rest of the pattern. 

Pencil in the locations of the seven 


Ser the tabte saw 
blade to ts^ and 
cut the beveled 
edges to the fin- 
tshed dimensforis 
specified in the 
diagram on page 
€ 0 . 


Feed the scroit 
saw btade through 
a hote to cut out 
the inside of the 
back pattern. Use 
s T “ Forstner bit to 
drili the hole and 
line it up with the 
bottom arc. 
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•rough size 




6 ^ 2 " 


Drin the seven peg holes to a depth of 
V 4 “, about t4" from the edge of the wood. 
Square them out with a V4*" chiseL 


Colonial Saltbox 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

W 

8Vfe' 

5%" 

lid 

1 

B 

w 

sw 

5?4“ 

front 

2 

C 

w 

AW 

BW* 

sides 

1 

D 


m 

12%" 

back 

1 

E 


BW 

AVa'^ 

bottom 

7 

F 

1/4^ 


^6" 

plugs 

Supplies 

2 

hinges 



Before glutng, dry 
fit the parts to 
ensure a snug fit. 
Sand if necessary. 
Glue and clamp 
the back and front 
to the bottam^ 
then siip in the 
sides. 

Secure the clamps 
tight enough so 
the glue flows out 
of the cracks, but 
be careful not to 
mar the pine. 
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square pegs on the front as indicated in 
the diagram. Drill a V 4 " hole in the cen¬ 
ter of the squares to a depth of Va*\ 
Chisel the holes square with a ¥ 4 " chis¬ 
el. 

Dry fit all the parts before attempting 
to assemble the project. If any part 
does not fit perfectly, make the neces¬ 
sary corrections at this time. 

Glue and clamp the back and front 
to the bottom (E), Glue the sides 
between the back and front so they fit 
against the bottom. Use a nail punch to 
set W brads through the square holes 
into the sides. Drive several brads 
through the back to hold the glue joints 
in the bottom and sides closed. 

Cut a piece of Va* X W walnut stock 
6" long, and use a scroll or coping saw 
to cut this stock into Vie"' pieces for the 
plugs (F). Put a little glue on the plugs 
and push them into the square holes to 
cover the nail heads. Tap them gently 
into place and sand them flush with the 
front Use a shallow gouge to can/e a 
W half-circle thumb depression in the 
center of the top of the front 

Starting with 150-grit paper, sand all 
of the parts through 220-grit. If you 
intend to fill the saltbox with salt, give 
the pine a coat of stain and protect the 
inside with three coats of water-based 
polyurethane. This saltbox was finished 
with Golden Oak Briwax™ for a country 
style kitchen. 

Center the lid on the box and mark 
the position for the hinges. Mount the 
hinges with the hinge pins on the out¬ 
side of the lid and back. 

Transfer the "Salt" stencil from the 
PullOut'^ Plans to the center of the lid 
1" from the bottom. Use sewing transfer 
paper, or rub chalk or graphite on the 


After the g!u0 has 
set, drive several 
brads into the 
back to hotd the 
side and bottom 
joints. On the 
front, use a naii 
punch to drive the 
brads down into 
the chiseted holes. 

Cut the plug 
roughs from a 
stick of 

stock. Glue and 
hammer the plugs 
into the hates, cov¬ 
ering the brad 
heads, then sand 
the plugs flush 
with the front 




Carve out the thumb depression with a 
gouge. 


Apply your finish before attaching the Hd. 
This saltbox was finished with Goiden 
Oak Briwaxr 



Once the finish has dried, attach the 
hinges. Hammer the pins in carefuliy to 
avoid denting the hinges. 



back of the stencil and trace the letter¬ 
ing outline on the lid. Paint or woodburn 
the letters on the wood. Two boxes of 
salt weigh over three pounds, so hang 
the saltbox with a strong fastener. H 



Fifjish off the saltbox using the salt sten- 
cit from the PuliOur Plans. We used a 
woodburner to set the letters in the 
wood, it can be painted on as weil, but 
remember to use an oit-based paint on a 
waxy finish. 


ei 
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4 Popular Woodworking Project 


TWIN SPINDLE SANDER 


by Dick Dorn 

Over twenty years ago, I designed and constructed a twin 
spindle sanding attachment for a drill press to sand the 
edges of irregular curves. A cast and machined aluminum 
framework housed a large rubber-covered drive spindle and 
a smaller idler spindle 
located at the opposite 
end of the frame. The 
axle of the drive spindle 
extended upwards and 
clamped in the drill press 
chuck. The device uti¬ 
lized a standard-sized 
sanding belt encircling 
the frame and the 
smooth-rotating twin 
spindles, four sealed ball 
bearings used in con¬ 
junction with the twin 
spindles, a belt tension 
and release mechanism, 
and a belt tracking 
adjustment. All of the 
parts, with the exception 
of the bearings and axle, 
were produced in our 
high school shops. It was 
a smooth, economical, 
and reliable tool, plus we 
didn’t have to contend 
with the noise of a small 
motorized sander. The 
continuous running belt 
lasted substantially 
longer than numerous 
sanding sleeves and did 
not burn, score or clog. 

The sealed bearings 
on the sanding attach¬ 
ment finally began to fail last spring. When 1 attempted to 
remove the bearings, I cracked the aluminum frame and our 
twin spindle sanding attachment had to be discarded. I didn't 
look forward to the work that would be necessary to make 
another sander of similar quality. 

Quick And Easy Replacement 

I had a belt sander that was due to be discarded after 
many years of service and I usually salvage any parts that 
could serve a future need such as cords, bearings, and 
brushes. Since ! was thinking in terms of a replacement for 

Dick Dorn is a frequent contritfutor to Popular Woodworking and 
teaches high schooi woodshop in Oetwein, /owa. 


the twin spindle sanding attachment, I decided to remove the 
rubber covered drive pulley and the front idler pulley. 
Perhaps they would be of some practical value since they 
were designed to carry a sanding belt. One nut was removed 

and the drive pulley was 
taken off the sander. 
Three long screws were 
removed from the side of 
the sander and the lower 
housing was released 
with the front idler pulley 
attached. I tossed the 
rest of the belt sander. 

While tinkering with 
the idler pulley release 
lever, the idler pulley 
support arm, and the belt 
aligning screw, I realized 
that all the key parts that 
I needed to construct 
another twin spindle 
sanding attachment were 
in front of me. The two 
pulleys could serve as 
my new twin spindles. 
Better yet, the compact 
housing contained the 
important belt tension 
and release mechanism, 
the belt tracking adjust¬ 
ment. and even the flat 
span or platen which is 
located between the 
spindles. 

I didn't have to make 
patterns, cast parts, or 
do any difficult machin¬ 
ing. The complicated 
work was done for me by the manufacturer. I simply used 
these well engineered, high quality parts as the nucleus of a 
new twin spindle sanding attachment. 

Trial And Error Construction 

Although most belt sanders have similar characteristics, 
there are far too many brands, models, sizes, and mechani¬ 
cal variations to cover with any single drawing. I have includ¬ 
ed the list of materials that I used on my sanding attachment. 
That, in addition to my photographs, will serve as a rough 
guide as you construct your sander. 

With a sanding belt on your sender, take an accurate 
measurement of the longest possible span from the outside 
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of one puliey to the outside of the other one. Write the mea- 
surement down for future reference. Now unbolt or unscrew 
the rubber*covered drive pulley and the lower housing unit 
which includes the idler pulley and belt adjustments. 

You won't need the cork-shoe covering or the steel-shoe 
covering screwed to the front end of the platen portion of the 
housing, so remove them. Note that the sanding belt on the 
twin spindle sanding attachment rotates In the opposite direc¬ 
tion from your belt sander If s important to file or sand any 
square or sharp edges from the opposite end of the platen so 
the belt won*t be torn. 

Check all the parts and their specific functions. Now is an 
ideal time to clean, oil, grease and check the idler pulley 
bearings—the bearings can be replaced if necessary. 

Axle, Bearings And Drive Spindle 

You'll probably find that the rubber-covered drive spindle 
is recessed at both ends and has a hole through the center. 
Locate a steel axle to fit the diameter of the hole in the spin¬ 
dle, as well as two sealed ball bearings to fit the diameter of 
the axle. Cut the axle long enough to extend upward to the 
chuck of your drill press with an allowance of several inches 
for work clearance. Polished steel rod is available in standard 
sizes. If the hole in your drive spindle is an odd size, the 
drive spindle needs to be reamed accurately. A machine 
shop can ream the hole in minutes and they probably have 
the axle material and ball bearings you need. If not, try an 
electric motor repair shop* 

Viewed from the side, the axle extends downward below 
the drive spindle the thickness of one of the ball bearings. 
Determine its location and use a felt pen to mark both ends 
of the axle where it leaves the hole in the spindle. Roughen 
or score the span of axle that is inside the spindle with a 
grinder or file. Place a liberal amount of epoxy on the 
roughed up span and inside the hole of the spindle. Insert the 
axle to the proper location, wipe off any excess epoxy, and 
allow it to cure. If the hard rubber cover of the drive spindle is 

uneven or scored, 
chuck the axle in 
a drill press or 
lathe and true the 
rubber surface 
with a file or sand¬ 
paper. 

The two ball 
bearings that slide 
onto each end of 
the axle need to 
come to a positive 
stop on the axle. 
As viewed from 
the side, the full 
edge of both ball 
bearings is fully 
exposed at each 
end of the drive 
spindle. Make the 


stops from a stack of washers, from tubing cut to the right 
length, or use shaft collars with set screws. 

The Base And Cap Boards 

Two individual boards, a base board and a cap board, tie 
the separate pieces together into a usable sanding attach¬ 
ment. The two spindles and the entire housing unit are 
placed on their side in a vertical position while the drill press 

Make the base from two pieces of iaminated ptywood. The 
cutout must be targe enough to allow clearance for the betL 



The attaching hardware will vary, depending on the sender you 
start with. 



You may have to drili a couple of holes through the housing to 
fasten the mechanism to the baseboard. 



Twin Spindle Sanding Attachment 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

V4" 


22W 

oak baseboard 

t 

B 

^4- 


73>ft 

fir baseboard 

1 

c 


2V*‘ 

\QW 

cap board 

Supplies 

2 

W I.D. sealed bearings 

1 

W X 7“ polished steel axle 

3 

#10X2“ sheet metal screws 

30 

W X W diameter ring magnets 

1 

12"X 12" anti-skid tape 
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Note the tracking adjustment nob retained from the originai beit sander. 


provides the power. The drive spindle 
ball bearings are aligned and enr^bedded 
in the base and cap boards. The hous¬ 
ing unit, which contains the belt adjust- 
TTients, is sandwiched between both 
boards. 

Make the base from two pieces of 
laminated plywood for a sturdy work 
surface. Cut the V4" oak base board (A) 
and the ^4" fir base board (B) to the 
dimensions you want. Refer to the 
Cutting and Supplies List and the pho¬ 
tographs for ideas to determine the size 
of your work surface. To put the pho¬ 
tographs in proper perspective, the 
table surface of my drill press is 14* wide and 11" deep—-the 
Sander uses a 3* X 24" belt. I used oak plywood for the work 
surface and W fir plywood for the bottom laminate. Don’t 
laminate the pieces of plywood at this time. 

Locate centers on the y4" piece and draw two bisecting 
lines, parallel with the edges and ends, to align and center 
the sanding unit. The top layer has an elongated hole so the 
sanding belt travels slightly below the work surface. You pre¬ 
viously measured and recorded the full-length span of your 
belt Sander with a 
sanding belt; transfer, 
center, and indicate 
the span on your ply¬ 
wood with two pencil 
marks. Now, add W' at 
each end of the span 
to compensate for 
sanding belt variations 
and expansion during 
use. Established the 
location, length, and 
shape of the hole. 

With the plywood in 
front of you, lay out the 
drive spindle to your 
right, the idler spindle 
to your left, and the 
platen facing you. Measure the drive spindle and use a com¬ 
pass to transfer the future location of the spindle to the ply¬ 
wood. Allow the circle to touch the span limitation mark. 
Repeat this operation for the idler spindle at the opposite end 
of the span limitation. Now place the housing unit, with the 
idler spindle attached, over the layout. The idler spindle 
should be in perfect vertical alignment with the idler spindle 
circle, and the platen surface should be in alignment with the 
drive spindle circle. To complete the hole pattern, use a 
straightedge and a pencil to connect all the spans around the 
established spindle circles and platen. This pattern repre¬ 
sents a sanding belt in position. To enable the sanding belt to 
travel freely without rubbing, scribe a W margin around the 
entire pattern of the hole. Don’t erase the original pattern 
line—you1l need it later. Cut the hole accurately just inside 
the scribed line and sand the rough edges. Although you'll 
drill a hole to insert a blade for cutting, try to keep the cutout 


intact—you’ll need it later, loo. Use your disc sender to sand 
the edge of the cutout to the pattern line. Drill a W pilot hole 
in the center of the drive spindle. 

Place the V 4 " plywood piece on top of the W piece, align 
the edges and ends, and draw around the inside of the elon¬ 
gated hole. Place the cutout back into its original position and 
visually align the W' gap so it’s parallel with the hole. Using 
the small hole in the cutout as a guide, drill the W pilot hole 
through the lower plywood to transfer the center of the drive 

spindle. Remove the 
top plywood and the 
cutout. 

On the Va" ply¬ 
wood, rout the areas 
directly below the two 
spindles, within the 
pattern, to a flat depth 
of Ve" to allow clear¬ 
ance for the rotating 
spindles. Proper sand- 
ing belt tracking is 
managed by tilting the 
angle of the idler spin¬ 
dle, and that also 
requires some clear¬ 
ance. 

Drill the hole for the 
drive spindle bearing to a depth equal to the thickness of the 
bearing. Use a drill bit that forms a flat bottom, is the same 
size as the bearing, and has a point to align with the W pilot 
hole, I used a spade bit and luckily the bearing fits perfectly. 
If your bearing fits loosely, shim it with tape wrapped around 
its edge. Now drill through the center of the bearing cavity 
with a W' bit to allow for clearance if the axle protrudes from 
the bottom of the bearing. Place the two pieces of plywood 
together and check your work with the housing unit and spin¬ 
dles in position. 

On some belt senders the tension release mechanism is 
controlled by a lever. On others, you push the idler spindle 
toward the rear of the housing until it locks in place, and 
release it by a downward push on the idler spindle. If you 
have a lever controlled mechanism, you may require an 
access opening in the base board to allow for lever move¬ 
ment. Work the lever a few times, make some reference 



The tensioning iever is accesed through a hole in the bottom of the base. 
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fines, and cut the access opening. 

Laminate the two pieces of plywood with giue; keep the 
edges flush and use enough clamps so the entire surface is 
properly laminated. I rounded the four cor¬ 
ners and used a W radius roundover 
bit to rout the edges of the top and 
bottom surfaces. Use the same 
bit to round the edges of the 
access hole on the bottom 
side of the base. 

Place the housing in posi¬ 
tion on the base board and 
determine how to fasten it 
securely. Again, all sanders 
are different. On mine, I 
drilled through two individual 
layers of housing located inside a housing cavity and 
attached them with three long sheet metal screws into the 
base board. Examine your housing and determine a good 
drilling location that doesn't interfere with the release lever 
mechanism. Temporarily fasten the housing unit to the base 
board. 

Cut And Shape The Cap Board 

The cap board (C) is not difficult to make, but it must be 
accurately shaped and aligned. Shape it like the cutout from 
the elongated hole in the base board—use the cutout for 
your basic pattern and make adjustments according to your 
specific needs. Use a piece of hardwood to match the sur¬ 
face of the base. 

Use the pilot hole in the cutout to determine the exact 
center location for the axle and the bearing. Duplicate the 
same drilling sequence you used to prepare the base board 
for the axle and bearing seat. Rout W off the underside of 
the cap board directly above the spindles to allow for clear¬ 
ance of the rotating spindles. 

The cap board serves as a guide for the idler spindle sup¬ 
port arm and tracking screw. Cut a slot at the nose end of the 
cap board to allow the support arm to slide back and forth 
when the release lever is operated. Be sure the support arm 
is properly aligned before you make the pattern for the slot. 
The slot must allow for free movement of the support arm. It 
must, however, fit accurately or the idler spindle will have lat¬ 
eral movement and tracking will be difficult. 


Cover ihB flush magnets with non skid tape. 



Attach the cap board to the housing with the same screws 
that held the housing in position when it was connected to 
the original belt sander. Locate the exact position of holes 
and drill them in the cap board. Check and ensure that the 
drive spindle is set at a perfect right angle to the base 
board when you determir^e the placement of 
the cap board. Drill the holes, insert 
the screws and check the opera¬ 
tion of the entire twin spindle 
sanding attachment. Dismantle 
the project when you are satisfied 
with the performance. 

A Magnetic Base 

You can fasten the twin spindle 
sanding attachment to your drill press 
table with clamps along the rear edge. Or you can make the 
underside of the base magnetic and forget the constant has¬ 
sle of damping. I've used magnetic bases on many jigs and 
devices and have never regretted the added expense or 
work. 

Embed individual round magnets, called ring magnets, in 
the base board with a little dab of epoxy. Use a W Forstner 
bit and drill the holes a little more than W deep. Place 25 to 
30 ring magnets, in a pattern approximately as large as your 
drill press table—this should be enough to hold the sander 
securely in place. Use the drive spindle hole as the center 
point for your pattern layout. The magnets must be flush with 
the base board. If any part of any magnet or epoxy glue pro¬ 
trudes above the surface of the base board, file or sand it 
flush. Cover the area with anti-skid tape after the final coat of 
finish is applied (photo below). The anti-skid tape seals and 
protects the magnets and prevents the sander from easily 
turning. 

The Finish And Final Assembly 

Sand the wooden boards and apply three coats of finish. I 
used Deft. It*s a good finish and it dries fast. A smooth work¬ 
ing surface makes manipulation of your work much easier. 

Assemble your twin spindle sanding attachment and fit it 
with a sanding belt. Lower your drill press table so the axle is 
about W below the geared chuck. Lower the chuck around 
the axle and tighten the quill before you tighten the chuck. 
You will immediately notice that the tracking mechanism 
works easier than it did on your belt sander. 

Most of your sanding is concentrated on the lower half of 
the belt. When its worn, which will be quite some time, flip 
the sanding belt over to the other side. You can purchase 
sanding belts that travel in either direction. 

Have Patience 

I certainly don't advocate the premature dismantling of a 
usable belt sander But like all other tools, they eventually fail 
and need to be replaced. There is consolation in knowing 
that you can put your belt sander back to work for small 
change. If yours is in fine shape, have patience. Go to a few 
garage sales, or a used appliance store, check with tool 
repair shops and ask your Mends. You'll find a belt sander 
that has the parts you need. 13 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



by Robert L. Elmore 

During the Glorious Era of Sail, men carried their persona! 
belongings to sea in handmade wooden chests. The chests 
were made from a variety of woods, but white pine was the 
most common. The top, bottom, and sides were always 
made from a single ptank; while their corners were construct¬ 
ed with box or dovetail joints. Intricate rope-work beckets 
and nautical carvings served to emphasize the simple lines 
and natural beauty of the wood. 

The construction of the whaler’s chest faded with the clip¬ 
per and whaling ships. Most surviving chests are now found 
in nautical museums. Occasionally, an authentic chest turns 
up on the antiques market and brings a price that would 
make a banker blush. 

Making the Case 

Start by cutting the sides (A) to the dimensions given in 
the Cutting List. Use masking tape to identify the right and 
left pieces and the top edge. Measure I V 4 '' in from the front 
top corners and mark the taper cutback on the sides (see 
Figure 1). Use a tapering jig to cut the sides identically. 
Layout the dovetails according to Figure 1 and mark the 
waste to avoid cutting errors. Use a square and a bevel 
gauge to insure accuracy. All the dovetails are cut at 20“. 

fiobert L Elmore fs a dedicated woodworker and freefance writer 
from Richmorjd Miff. Georgia. 


Use a dovetail or back saw to cut the dovetails. Make your 
cuts in the waste areas clear of the layout lines; then clean 
out the waste with a sharp chisel. Use a square block and 
chisel to trim up the vertical cuts (see photo page 69). 

Cut the front (B) and back (C) to the sizes in the Cutting 
List. Choose your preferred outside surfaces and indicate the 
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Figure 2. Assembly 


top edges. Lay the back flat with the outside surface facing 
down on a table, bottom edge toward you. The dovetails in 
the sides are the templates for the pins in the front and back. 
Align the top edges using the left side as a template and 
mark the layout and cut the pins. 

The pin layout procedure is the same for the front panel, 
except you will be working with the tapered edges on the 
front side pieces. Be certain to align the inside front edges 
when you mark the pins on the front. The excess stock on 
top edge of the front panel will be removed during final 
assembly. When you finish making the pins on both the front 
and back, youTe ready for a trial assembly. Dovetail joints 
should slip together with moderate hand pressure. Adjust the 
fit by shaving slight amounts off the pins in the neccesary 
areas. When all fits are good, disassemble the pieces. 

Set your router table with a Vie" straight bit and cut the 
dados according to Figure 1. The dado cuts for the front and 
back are straight through; the cuts on the sides are stopped 
Via" from the edges. Use stop blocks clamped to the fence 
and drop-plunge the workpiece onto the cutter. 

Edge glue enough stock to make the top (D) and bottom 
(E). When the glue is dry, cut the pieces to the dimensions 
given in the Cutting List. 

Rout the ends of the top with a Va"* dovetail cutter. Cut a 
W' X W rabbet around the four bottom edges; then, flip the 
piece over and rabbet the other side. Miter the corners to 45® 


Whaler's Sea Chest 


Cutting List 


Rnished Size 


Piece 


11 ^^“ 


sides 


without cutting 
beyond the rab¬ 
bets as shown in 


11 




28W 


front 


back 


14 ^ 4 * 


diam 


28 ^' 


27W 


bottom 


side moulding 


front moulding 


rain stops 


top end boards 


pins 


Figure 4. 

Set your table 
saw fence 1Vs" 
from the blade 
and rip the 
moulding pieces 
(F,G and J); then- 
cut them accord¬ 
ing to the Cutting 
List, Use a dove¬ 
tail bit on center 
to make a V4* 
deep groove on the two topend boards (J). These pieces slip 
fit on the ends of the top. Use a W round over bit to machine 
the opposite edge of the two top end moulding pieces. Now, 
round the rest of the molding strips (see Figure 5). 

One end of each molding strip has a compound cut. Miter 
the moulding on your radial arm saw with a 7^^® left traverse 
and 46"^ left tilt. Cut all four side molding pieces with this 
setup. The two front moldings are straight 46® cuts. 

On the outside of the back piece rout a Vie'" X s/ie" dado 
VV' top edge. This groove accepts a rain stop (I) when the top 
is open. Groove the back and the top of the sides so that 
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Figure 3. Front and Back 





Layout locations for dovetails and pins on 
both sides of chest casing pieces. Mark all 
waste areas. 




they have a continuous dado through them (see Figure 5). 

After cutting all the moldings, sand all the pieces of the 
chest through 220 grit paper. 

Making the Cleats 

Practice chip-carving the star on some scrap stock before 
you make the cleats (H) (see Figure 6). Ignore the ball in the 
center of the star for now. Use the full-sized pattern in the 

68 


PullOut’*' Plans and bandsaw the cleats, sand the fronts flat 
and carve the stars in the faces. Drill the center of star with a 
V 4 " forstner bit. Round the end of V 4 " dowel, insert it from the 
back and trim the excess to get the half ball inside the star. 
Drill the Vie" pilot holes as shown in the Figure 6. Round the 
cleats edges slightly, but leave the backs flat and sharp at 
the mounting surface. 

First, glue the left side to the back. Brush a thin layer of 
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Use a square btock when cutting dovefaifs to keep the cuts ver¬ 
tical to the edge of the piece. 



Mark the pin locations on the front and back using the atready 
cut sides as tempiates. This should ensure acurate joinis. 


glue on all the dovetailed surfaces. Next, stand the two 
pieces upright and glue the front to the side. Slide in the bot¬ 
tom, but don't glue it-leave it free to expand and contract if 
necessary. Glue the right side to the back and front, fitting 
the bottom in the dado as shown in the photo to the right. 
Pipe clamp the assembly along the length of the chest. When 
dry, plane off the projecting front portion to match the other 
top edges of the chest. 

Slide the dovetailed end caps onto the top. Drill the V4** 
retaining pin hole as indicated in the Figure 4. 

Attach the moldings with decorative square cut nails and a 
little glue. There are no back moldings. Carefully sand the 
joints of the moldings. 

Install the Hinges and Rain Stops 

Position the hinges as shown in Figure 4. Mortise cut the 
hinge placement on the back's top edge so one half of the 
hinge pin over hangs the back edge as shown in Figure 7. 
Make matching mortises for the top leaf. The top overhangs 
the back by 1". Raise the top fully and mark the location of 
the ram’-stop groove on the underside of the top. Install the 


Puli the assembly into square with pipe damps. Note the 
padding blocks to prevent the damps from marring the surface. 



Insert the bottom without glue so that it is free to expand and 
contract over time. 
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Figure 7. Hinge and Rain 
Guard Detail 


rain strips (I). When opened, the rain strip 
drops into the groove without touching 
the back of the chest. Fasten it in place 
with wire brads and glue. The other 
three rain strips are positioned W away 
from the sides and front. 

Finishing the Sea Chest 

An authentic whaler^s chest is painted 
in pale shades. I chose to give mine a 
stain followed by five coats of high gloss 
polyurethane. Use light hand sanding 
with fine #0000 steel wool between each 
coat to create a mirror finish. Finish the 
cleats in the same manner. Place the 
rope grommet handles inside the cleats 
and mount them just under the side 
moldings. Position the cleats with the star 
point up. Wood screw them in place from 
the Inside, or cut square nails and drive 
the head ends into the pilot holes as 

I purchased a 
very authentic— 
looking period lock 
for the front from 
Albert Constantine 
& Son, Inc., 2050 
Eastchester Road, 
Bronx, New York 10461 (800) 223 - 
8087. Order part #75S7. Ask for their free 
catalog. Some hardware supply centers 
carry a selection of square cut nails. If 
you have difficulty locating a source, con¬ 
tact the Tremont Nall Company, Box 111, 
Wareham Ma., 02571. 

Some of the old chests were painted 
white inside—no doubt to help locating 
things in poor light. I gave mine the same 
finish inside and out. Close the lid, stand 
back and admire your handiwork. You 
are now prepared to sign aboard the first 
tall ship leaving port. 



Making Ropo Grommet Handles 




Unravel three strands from a 48" piece of W hemp rope. Tape the 
ends of the strand to prevent further unraveling. Reweave this strand into 
a 3W circle according to the figure. Tie fishing line tightly around the ends 
and trim the excess rope. 

Wrap the rope circle with a 1" strip of cotton cloth or old sheeting. Turn 
under V4" of the strip on each edge so the finished wrapping follows the 
turning spiral of each strand. The bottoms of the grooves between strands 
will be filled later. Stretch the cotton strip on the center of each strand until 
all three are covered. Tie the end of the wrapping with fish line and paint 
the grommets white. Cut a piece of W mason's line and spray paint it red. 
When the rope grommets are dry, wrap the red painted mason's line into 
the grooves of the grommets. Tie off the ends and trim the excess. Cut 
two leather patches to the size shown in the PullOuf" Plans. Prepunch a 
series of holes then stitch the leather around the grommet. Work a run¬ 
ning turk's head knot around the leather patch on both sides and draw it 
up tight. H 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


TIE RACK 



by Joe Ransil 

Here’s a convenient tie rack that can 
display two dozen ties, its good looks 
will complement the decor of any bed¬ 
room closet and it uses a minimum 
amount of wall space. Choose the 
wood and a finish to match your exist¬ 
ing furnishings. I made mine of black 
walnut and used an oil finish. 

The only trick to the project is mak¬ 
ing the spindles (A). They are drilled 
clear through with a Va" hole that is 
aligned and concentric with each dowel 
(see Figure 1). Otherwise, the arms will 
swing out of line with each other, and 
spoil the appearance of the rack. 

To drill these right, start with a 1" X 
1 W X 8V4'' piece of stock. This is long 
enough for the three pieces required 
(see Cutting List), plus a little extra to 
permit squaring of the ends when cut¬ 
ting them to length. Carefully split the 
stock into two 1" X X 8V4'' pieces; 
use a table saw with a smooth cutting 
blade. Now rout a V 32 ” deep groove 
down the center of the two cut surfaces 
with a 3/16" core box bit. The grooves 
should run the entire length of each 
piece. Glue and clamp the split sur¬ 
faces back together, matching the 
grooves and the grain. 

After the glue dries, chisel away any 
squeeze-out, clamp the piece In a vise, 
and run a long V 4 " drill through the 
entire length of the ^/le" channel 
described above. Use a bit with a stan¬ 
dard machine-ground tip, rather than a 
brad-point bit, to be sure the drill fol¬ 
lows the pilot hole. If you don’t have a 
long enough bit, drill from each end; 
then drill the hole in the center section 
after the blank has been cut Into spin- 

Joe Ransil is a retired aerospace engineer 
and a woodworker. 


dies. Square both ends of the blank 
leaving a minimum of 8". 

Study Figure 2 and locate the three 
mortises in the support dowel. Cut them 
3/8" X 1V 4 " and 5 / 16 " deep on a surface 
that doesn’t have a glue joint on it. Cut 
the mortises with a table-mounted 
router using a fence and stop blocks. 

Next, mount the blank in your lathe, 
it is a good idea to fit plugs In the three 
mortises to keep the edges from chip¬ 
ping during turning. Make these plugs 
W X s/ie" X W with squared ends; they 
don’t need to fill the rounded ends of 


the mortises. Lightly glue them In place. 
Turn the blank to a diameter of W and 
sand it smooth. Refer to Figure 2 to 
locate the cuts and mark the blank, with 
a sharp-pointed chisel. Remove the 
blank from the lathe, and sand parallel 
to the grain with 220-grit or finer sand¬ 
paper. Chisel out the three protection 
plugs; then bandsaw the blank into the 
three lengths using the cut marks. Use 
a disc Sander with a V-block clamped 
to the table to square the ends. Check 
the accuracy of the setup by sanding a 
3 / 4 " or 1" dowel, and check the finished 
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Tie Rack 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Rough Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

3 

A 


diam 


spindles 

3 

B 


1V4- 

ir 

arms 

3 

c 


1" 


arm ends 

1 

D 


V/z* 

12" 

spindle brackets 

6 

E 


diam 

^4" 

plugs 

1 

F 

^ 4 " 

3" 

12^/^" 

mounting plate 
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end with a tri-square. It’s important that 
the end truing operation is accurate or 
the arms won’t rotate smoothly. 

Transfer the full-size arm (B) pattern 
from the PullOut’’' Plans to W stock. 
Band or jigsaw around the outline to 
form the three arms, then round the 
entire top and bottom edges with a 
round-over bit. Finish-sand the arms, 
and glue them into the mating mortises 
in the dowels. 

To make the arm ends (C), first cut 
three Ve" deep Vb" X Ve" mortises 
spaced 2" apart in a piece of V 4 " X 1 


X 8" stock. Cut out the arm ends using 
the pattern provided in the PullOut”* 
Plans. Register the mortise cutout in 
the pattern with the mortises in the 
stock, and pencil in the outline for ail 
three pieces. Cut them out with a scroll 
saw. Round the edges and sand them 
smooth. Glue an end to each of the 
arms. 

Transfer the patterns from the 
PullOut Plans’" for the four spindle 
brackets (D). The two lower brackets 
use the same pattern, but the bottom 
support has only one bolt hole, while 
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the other has two. Counterbore the bolt 
holes V 2 " deep using brad-pornt bit. 
Study Figure 1 to determine which sur¬ 
face gets counterbored for each hole. 
Drill the counterbores first; then drill 
through with a V 4 " brad-point bit cen¬ 
tered in the counterbore hole. After all 
the bolt holes have been drilled, finish- 
sand the brackets. 

Apply the finish to the brackets and 
the arm and spindle assemblies. When 
ifs dry, attach the spindle assemblies 
to the brackets with three Va*' X 3" stove 
bolts and matching hex head nuts. It is 
a good idea to put washers under the 
nuts and bolt heads. You'll probably 
have to drill out W* washers with a Va*' 
bit to get the right size. Pul a small dab 
of epoxy on the ends of the bolts when 
applying the nuts to prevent them from 
loosening up when the arms are rotat¬ 
ed. Carefully torque the nuts to provide 
some friction between the spindles and 
the brackets, so the arms don’t swing 
too freely. Cover the bolt holes with W 
plugs (E), and finish them to match. 


Cut the mounting plate (F) to the 
size given in the Cutting List. Round the 
comers to a W radius and round over 
the front edges with a roundover 
router bit. Draw a line down the center, 
and drill a pair of W mounting holes on 
the center line W from the top and bot¬ 
tom ends. Countersink these holes for 
#8 flat-head wood screws. Finish-sand 
the mounting plate, and apply the 
finish. 

When the finish is completely dry. 
center the support assembly on the 
mounting plate. Apply clamps to the 
first and third support brackets, and 
clamp them firmly in place. From the 
back, drill and countersink two holes 
into each of the two spindle brackets 
that are not covered by clamps. Use #8 
X Wa" screws for the bottom two brack¬ 
ets, and 1V 2 " screws for the top two 
brackets. Remove the clamps, drill and 
countersink the other four holes, and 
install the last four screws. The rack is 
now ready to be mounted on the wall 
and draped with ties. H 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



Shaker 
Candlestand 

by Dana Martin Batory 

This Shaker style oak stand is a 
copy of a vividly marked tiger-maple 
candlestand that was built in the 
Shaker community of Union Village, 

Ohio, and is now a part of the Warren 
County Museum collection in Lebanon, 

Ohio. 

To begin, cut two blanks or glue- 
ups—one 13" X 13" for the top (A), and 
one 9" X 9" for the top support (B). 

Mark their centers by drawing diagonal 
lines (see the first photo below) and lay 
out the corresponding circles. Center 
the smaller square on top of the larger 
and drill a Vie" pilot hole through the top 
support, and into the top. Leave the 


Dana Martin Batory works wood and writes 
about it in Crestline, Ohio. 


Draw diagonals on the top (A) and top support (B) blanks 
to locate the centers and lay out the cutting lines. 


2%"XV4" 
mortise 
slots cut 
into three 
3/4" X 3" 
flat-routed 
surfaces 


2%‘’ X V4" 
tenon 


Candlestand Assembly 
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Shaker Candlestand 

Cuffing List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

1 

A 

w 

12^4-diam 

t(v 

1 

B 


8%' diam 

top support 

I 

c 

3' 

3‘ 

23" 

post blank 

1 

D 

%• 

m 

13^ 

leg blanks 


drill bit in place to act as a pivot and 
mark, drill, and countersink the holes 
for the four #8 X 1V4" FH wood screws. 
Separate the parts. 

Use the circle cutting jig on your 
tablesaw (below) to cut the top and the 
top support to the dimensions given in 
the Cutting List. Next, set the blade on 
your table saw to SO"" and bevel the 
edge on each piece. Adjust the circle 
cutter slightly and make the final 90"" 
cut (0® setting on the tablesaw) to leave 
a W wide edge. Use a Forstner bit or a 
circle cutter to drill a 2" hole in the top 
support with the pilot hole as a drill 
guide (see photo above). 

Turn the post (C) to match the tem¬ 
plate in the PullOur Plans. Custom fit 
the tenon to the top support mortise. 

To make the leg mortises, 1 used an 
old metalworking lathe mounted parallel 
to my wood lathe with a small, 
high“Speed electric motor and arbor 
mounted in the tool holder (see 
“Moto-Tool IVIounr on the following 
page). 

Lay out the mortise locations at 120° 
inten/als around the base of the post as 
shown in the Figure to the right. 
Machine three ^4* wide flat surfaces the 
entire 3" length of the post base with a 
1 " straight router bit. Next, rout the 
three mortises V 4 " X V deep to within 
^1^" of the posts first groove. 

Cut the three 11" X 5W blanks for 
the legs (D), and layout the shape of 
the legs and the locations for the 
tenons from the PullOut™ Plans. It's 
easier to cut the tenons while the 
blanks are still rectangular Custom fit 
the tenons to the mortises. When they 
fit snugly, cut the legs out on your 
bandsaw or scrollsaw, 

I prefer to sand and varnish all the 
parts at least three times (sanding 
between coats) before the final assem¬ 
bly. Do not varnish the surfaces where 



Leave the bit in the center bote to serve 
as a pivot white you driti the screw holes. 


you will apply glue. Glue the post tenon 
into the top support. Do not glue the top 
to the top support—it should be free to 
“float" with changes in room humidity. 
Fasten the top to the top support with 



Ctamp the top support to your drill press 
and use a circle coffer to drlH a 2" mortise. 


four #8 X IV 4 " FH woodscrews. Glue 
the legs into place. Remove any excess 
dried glue with a wood chisel and apply 
a final coat of finish. Wax and buff 
when the candlestand is dry, H 



Table Saw Circle-Cutting Jig 


Cut a 12" hardwood strip to fit your tablesaw miter groove. Attach a piece 
of W plywood to the miter groove strip with W FH screws. Slide the jig 
through the blade to remove excess stock. Mark your circle radius perpen¬ 
dicular to the biade. Locate the center of the stock, drill a pilot hole and nail it 
to the jig. Make several passes to remove the large pieces. Nibble away the 
smaller pieces; then you can rotate the disk to cut the circle. For safety and 
accuracy, clamp the carrier board to the table when rotating the stock. 



Cuf the clrcie gradually—move the fig 
c/os©r to the biade in a few steps. 


After you have cut the circfe 
set your tablesaw to cut the 
$0^ be veled edges. Use the 
same fig position. 
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Wood Lathe 
Motorized Tool 



Lay out the holes to fit your motor and 
post diameters. 



Cut the tool hole with a Forstner bit or 
a hole saw. 



Drill holes for the mounting post and 
clamping bolt. 



Kerf cut the block so it intersects the 
tool hole. 




%" X 3Vz" bolt, 
washer and t-nut 


by Dana Martin Batory 

A special feature of many wood lathes 
is a spindle pulley equipped with equally 
spaced holes, usually 36, for indexing and 
calibrating fluting and mortising tools that 
operate parallel to the stock. I made this 
mount to fit my Craftsman tube-bed lathe. 

This mount holds a variable-speed Dremel 
MotoTool, but anything similar will work, 
even a die grinder. Adapt the plans to fit 
the tool’s diameter. This mount fit in my 
lathe’s Ve" diameter toolrest post hole. 

These holes vary, so check your lathe 
beforehand. 

Select a sound hardwood block and cut 
it to X 3“ X 5"; then lay out the lines and circles shown in photo 1. Drill the 
side hole using a 1^/t" Forstner bit, a holesaw, or a circle cutter. Prevent splinter¬ 
ing by drilling from both sides, or back up the piece with scrap. Clamp the block to 
the drill press table and drill the top holes from both sides. Kerf the block with a 
band or hand saw so it intersects the hole. 

Cut the post from a W dowel and slip it through the block; then drill two Vie" 
holes completely through the block and the dowel rod. Cut the pins slightly longer 
than the predrilled holes, apply glue, and drive them in. Trim the pins after the glue 
has dried, and sand and varnish the mount. 

Use a bolt, washer and a tee-nut to lock your tool snugly into the mount—not 
too tight or the motor housing may split. Place a bit in the tool and slip the post 
into the lathe’s toolrest post hole. Move the tailstock so it and the bit are next to 
each other. Trim the post so the center of the bit and the tailstock are on the same 
horizontal plane. Leave enough of the post for up and down adjustments so you’ll 
be ready to make special cuts. 

The bit, toolrest and mount must move parallel to the stock. Move the toolrest 
back and forth to cut flutes and mortises, and clamp a stop block to the bed for 
repetitive length cuts. Take several light cuts rather than one deep one. @ 
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Crayon Truck 


by Jerry Marchese, Jr. 

The trailer and cab of this colorful 
caddy can be made from a single 
length of 2x4, Transfer the full-size 
pattern from the PullOuF*^ Plans to 
your stock and cut out the trailer and 
cab profile. Drill twenty-four W diame¬ 
ter holes IV 2 " deep in the lop of the 

Jerry Marchese, Jr works wood in 
Jonesboro. Georgia. 


trailer as located in the Figure below. 
The holes are W on center. Widening 
the tops of the holes makes it easier for 
kids to slip in the crayons. Use a coun¬ 
tersunk or a conical grinder. 

To cut out the cab window as locat¬ 
ed on the PullOun'^ Plans, use a scroll 
saw, jig saw, or a hand-held coping 
saw. Drill a hole wide enough to easily 


slip the blade through. Locate and drill 
holes for the fifth wheel. Glue the 
dowel in the hole in the trailer. 

Locate the axle holes from the 
PullOuF'^ Plans and drill holes for 
the Va" diameter axles. Toys for small 
children should be safe and fun, so 
ease all edges with a Va'* roundover bit 
in the router, or use sandpaper. 

Make the eight wheels with a IV 4 " 
diameter hole saw in W stock or you 
can purchase them from Cherry Tree 
Toys: 1-800-84^-4363. Depending on 
the wheel width, cut the four axles to 
length from ^4" dowel stock. Paint the 
wheels black, and when dry, glue them 
to the axles. Load up your truck with a 
24 pack of crayons and watch your little 
artist get truckin'. H 
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TOOL TALK 


BY SANFORD WILK 




Popular 
Woodworking 


Readers’ Choice Awards 




Welcome to the 1993 Popuiar Woodworking Readers' 
Choice Awards. WeVe put together, for your voting plea¬ 
sure, a list of one hundred of the best tools—five each in 
twenty different categories. Our team of testers tried over 
200 tools, using them in actual work conditions, to deter* 
mine which would be nominated. We leave it to you, the 
readers, to make the final decision about the best in each 
category. After all, you're the ones who'll be deciding what 
ends up on your workbench: we can only make recom¬ 
mendations. The list of nominees is impressive, to say the 
least; 1 think you'll be hard-pressed to make a choice for 
the best of each category. 

Please take the time to fill out the ballot on page 89, 
tear it out and send it in—the postage is already paid. If 
you don't want to tear a page out of your magazine, you 
can photocopy the ballot, but you'll have to spring for an 
envelope and postage. Either way, it will be worth your 
while to vote, because we have over a hundred power 
tools, accessories and gift certificates to give away by 
random drawing of the returned ballots. Only those who 
vote and return the ballot will be eligible. There isn't much 
time, though; ballots must be postmarked by December 1, 
1992. As an added incentive, we will give away belt 
Sander cleaning sticks from Colovos Company to the first 
500 entries we receive, in addition to entering them in the 
drawing for the other tools. 

Sanford Wifk, a builder and organic architect in Boston, 
Massachusetts, heads a team of craftsmen who evaluate tools 
under actuai working conditions. 


The winning tools will be discussed in more detail in 
the next issue of Popular Woodworking. 

We'd like to thank the manufacturers who provided 
samples for testing. I would like to especially thank the fol¬ 
lowing companies for providing merchandise for the ran¬ 
dom drawing: Atlas Copco, Bosch, Campbell-Hausfeid, 
Delta, DeVilbiss, DeWalt, DML, Eiu, Emglo, Freeborn, 
Freud, General Manufacturing, Hitachi, ITW Paslode, Jet, 
Leichtung, Metabo, Milwaukee Electric Tool, Numark, 
Porter-Cable, Powermatic, Quik Drive, Ryobi, Senco, 
Skil, Systematic, Trend-Lines, Vermont American and 
Wisconsin Knife Works. 

Employees and contractors of EGW Publishing and the 
nominated tool manufacturers are not permitted to vote or 
participate in the random drawing. Winners of the drawing 
will be notified by Popular Woodworking and all gifts will 
be shipped directly by the manufacturers. 

As you can imagine, the testing and writing that goes 
into an undertaking like this is nothing less than 
mind-boggiing. 1 want to extend thanks to several people 
who made the undertaking possible. A special thanks to 
S. Beaudry, the world's greatest field-testing coordinator, 
and P. Buben, my business partner—who operates with¬ 
out a partner when I take on these projects. And of 
course, all the PR, R and D and marketing folks at all of 
the manufacturers—without whom this article would not 
have been possible. Also, Janis Sullivan, Liz Wagner and 
you, the readers ot Popular Woodworking who make the 
effort worthwhile. 
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CORDLESS DRILLS ClinfF RANDOM ORBIT SANDERS 




Atlas Copco (AEG) 
ABSE15S 



DeWalt 945K 



Metabo 0126 



Porter-Cable 9851 







w 


Ryobi TFD-220VRK 


Among the 12-volt competi¬ 
tion this unit is considered 
the heavyweight contender. 
It features a V 2 * chuck with 
dual speed range, vari¬ 
able-speed (0 to 1100 
rpm’s) and includes such 
extras as a built-in light and 
a ten-position clutch. 


This 12-volt drill/driver has 
both dual speed range and 
variable speed (90 to 1300 
rpm’s). The chuck Is key¬ 
less, but what sets the unit 
apart is its Versa Clutch^^. 
This feature makes the unit 
a screw gun with an incredi¬ 
ble clutch range. 


This German made tool is a 
keyless, dual-range, vari¬ 
able-speed (0 to 850 rpm’s) 
unit. The included charger 
is an electronic marvel with 
diagnostics, and it fills the 
12-volt battery in ten min¬ 
utes or less. A six-position 
clutch and rugged construc¬ 
tion tops It off. 


This keyless chuck drill is a 
variable-speed unit (0 to 
400 rpm’s) with an electron¬ 
ic switch. The 12-volt bat¬ 
tery pack provides some of 
the highest torque in the 
industry. The drill comes 
with a metal carrying case. 


This keyless 12-volt unit 
has incredible torque rat¬ 
ings—we’ve used it to send 
huge lag bolts Into chestnut. 
An electric brake and vari¬ 
able speeds (0 to 1300 
rpm’s) coupled with a six 
position clutch, means more 
versatility in the woodshop. 


Atlas Copco TXE150 



Bosch 1370DEVS 



Milwaukee 6126 



Porter-Cable 7336 



Ryobi RS115 



The 6" pad on this sander 
incorporates dust collection 
that sends particles into a 
side bag or. you can attach 
it to your shop vac. It offers 
variable speed between 
8000 and 11,000 opm’s and 
the electronics keep the 
speed constant under load. 


This unit has just about the 
widest range of accessories 
available. With electronic 
feedback circuitry and soft 
start, the tool is a pleasure 
to work with. The drive sys¬ 
tem is reversible, so you 
can go beyond the vari¬ 
able-speed control should 
you need the power. 


This company’s tools are 
famous in the Industrial sec¬ 
tor for their durability, and 
this 5.5 amp machine looks 
like it’ll live up to the reputa¬ 
tion. It’s got a paddle switch 
and can be easily converted 
to a 6“ machine by switch¬ 
ing the pad and making a 
counterweight adjustment. 


This right-angle sander is 
one of the pioneers and 
now has the added benefit 
of a 6" pad. The variable 
speed range Is from 2500 to 
6000 opm’s. The company 
has added the options of a 
dust collection system and 
hook-and-loop paper. 


This unit is variable from 0 
tol 1,000 opm’s. It has a 
built-in dust extractor with a 
unique Filter Flo^*^ rigid col¬ 
lection box that’s made of a 
kind of plastic cheese cloth. 
A 2 amp motor powers the 
4V2" pad. 
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JIG SAWS 


BISCUIT JOINERS 


IhijIv 


Atlas Copco BSPE100 



Bosch 1582DVS 



Makita 4302C 



Meta bo EP565 



Porter-Cable 7549 



This jig saw has electronic 
feedback circuitry to keep 
you at the right speed (450 
to 3200 spm), orbita* action, 
as well as a vacuum acces* 
sory kit for dust extraction. 
The 4.6 amp motor is more 
than ample giving this unit 
the highest power-to- 
weight ratio in its class. 


DeWalt DW682K 



Besides dust-extraction, a 
nicely crafted cast alu¬ 
minum foot plate, orbital 
action and variable-speed 
control (500 to 3100 spm), 
this tool has the fastest and 
easiest way to change 
blades. A quick turn of the 
top handle locks the blade 
into position. 


ELU 3380 



Not only does this unit have 
electronic control and orbital 
action, but it also has a full 
1" stroke, a six-stage, vari¬ 
able-speed control (1000 to 
3000 spm) and soft start. It 
takes both universal and 
bayonet blades, in addition, 
it's got some of the finest 
ergonomics in its class. 


Freud JS100 



Electronic feedback circuitry 
keeps the saw at the select¬ 
ed speed even under a 
load- The unit also incorpo¬ 
rates variable speed (500 to 
3000 spm), full orbital action 
and beautiful German 
ergonomics. It's the most 
powerful saw in its class 
with a 5 amp motor. 


Porter-Cable 555 


This jig saw features elec¬ 
tronics and a variable speed 
range that goes from 500 to 
3200 spm. The potent 4.8 
amp motor and the unique 
blade guide^blocks provide 
quick, yB^ccurate cuts— 
even on tight turns. A uni¬ 
versal blade clamp lets you 
install any blade available. 




Ryobi JM100K 


The unique fence on this 
tool not only does the 0° to 
90“ stuff, but uses rack- 
and-pinion gearing for 
smooth operation and preci¬ 
sion, This unit can be 
clamped or screwed to a 
bench top, and the 6.5 amp 
motor provides plenty of 
cutting torque. 


Not only can this unique 
joiner cut the typical biscuit 
slot, it also offers the 
enhanced versatility of 
being able to do spline 
joints and parallel scribing. 
Fine adjustment knobs set 
the depth of cut and there’s 
a graduated scale that's set 
for all three biscuit sizes. 


This is one of the simplest 
machines to align and use. 
Though the fence isn't vari¬ 
able, it does allow cuts at 
flush, 45“ and 90“. The 
head is die cast, not 
stamped, so accuracy is 
retained and durability dom¬ 
inates. 


This belt driven biscuit join¬ 
er offers a variable-tilt 
fence that runs the full 
range from 0“ to 90“. The 
depth adjustment mecha¬ 
nism offers three preset 
positions for the different 
sized biscuits and allows for 
fine adjustment. 


This machine's fence is 
capable of any angle up to 
180“ and offers three posi¬ 
tive slops at 45“, 90“ and 
135“. The vertical fence has 
a rubber face so it won't 
mar the work piece. Dust 
collection is built into the 
unit and the 5.3 amp motor 
is mote than enough power. 
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ROUTERS 


ROUTER BITS 






Bosch 

1615EVS 



Elu 333S 


Hitachi M12V 



Ski I lazSEVS 



This superb hp plunge 
router has electronic feed’ 
back circuitry and a 
five-position variable- 
speed control. Bosch has 
included an ultra-fine depth 
adjustment and the preset 
turret offers eight adjustable 
positions. 


Bosch 



These guys invented plunge 
routers, and it shows in the 
ergonomics of this machine. 
The 2V4 hp motor is power¬ 
ful enough for most opera* 
tions yet it only weighs a lit¬ 
tle over 11 pounds. The unit 
incorporates electronics and 
variable speed (8000 to 
20,000 rpm*s). 


Carb Tech 



This V 2 " heavy-duty router 
incorporates electronics and 
variable speed {8000 to 
20,000 rpm's). There’s soft 
start and a 15 amp, 3^/4 hp 
motor that gives this plunge 
router excellent power. The 
turret has three steps, two 
of which are adjustable. 



This is a five speed produc¬ 
tion router with 3^/4 hp 
worth of raw power. It fea¬ 
tures electronic soft start 
and a plunge depth of 3" 
The plunge bearings are 
lined with Teflon^« so the 
action is smooth, and the 
post springs are sealed to 
protect them from dust. 


Skit enters the production 
router class with an elec¬ 
tronic plunge router that 
offers 2V4 hp and has an 
easily accessible variable- 
speed (10,000 to 23,000 
rpm*s) control. Soft start is 
also incorporated and the 
handle grips have the feel 
of a good circular saw. 


Porter-Cable 



Vermont American 



Known as a woodworking 
standard across the coun¬ 
try, these bits are offered in 
a vast array of shapes, 
sizes and shank diameters. 
A thick carbide edge is 
carefully applied to the bit 
body so it can take the 
strain of constant everyday 
use. 


One of the best things 
about these bits is that it 
youTe ever dissatisfied, you 
can return them to Trend- 
Lines for replacement or 
refund. This doesn't Include 
resharpenings, of course, 
but I don't know of any 
other bit manufacturer that 
offers such a guarantee. 


This Italian company devel¬ 
ops and manufactures their 
own carbide. All bits are 
computer balanced and 
have anti-kickback bodies. 
The carbide-to-body braz¬ 
ing method involves three 
types of alloys that help with 
heat dissipation and 
improve impact resrstance. 


Based in Tennessee, 
Porter-Cable not only 
offers routers and other find 
woodworking tools, but also 
has a wide range of well 
made carbide router bits. 
Their production bits are 
manufactured with a 
micro-grain carbide that 
wears extremely wed. 


These carbide bits incorpo¬ 
rate radial refief to eliminate 
friction and chatter, as well 
as steep shear and high 
hook angles for fast chip 
clearance and quick feed 
rates. The shanks are triple 
tempered and promise to 
last long. 
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COMPRESSORS 


FINISH NAILERS 


Campbell, Hausfeld 
C1053080H 



DeVilbiss 

IR5E60VAD 



Emglo W5B-80 



Grainger 

5Z628 



Sears 17735 




This a very serious two 
stage compressor whose 
cast iron composition 
assures a very long life 
span* The optimally bal- 
anced ductile iron crank¬ 
shaft provides smooth oper¬ 
ation, and at 175 psi the 
unit puts out an incredible 
17.4 ctm. 


Bostitch N60FN-2KIT 



This single stage aluminum 
machine differs from the 
heavier cast iron beasts, but 
also offers economy. The 
15-amp motor provides the 
pump with enough power to 
put out 10.2 cfm at 90 psi. 
The 60 gallon tank offers 
the storage capacity that a 
small woodshop needs. 


Duofast HFN-8S0C 



With over 30 years of expe¬ 
rience in manufacturing 
compressors, ifs no wonder 
that these folks produce 
such a nice 80 gallon 
machine At 175 psi, this 
pump gives you 17.5 cfm 
making this one of the most 
efficient machines out there. 


Hitachi NT65A 



With 13.7 dm at 175 psi 
this unit isn’t exactly a light¬ 
weight, and the V-style 
pump incorporates cast iron 
cylinders that last. Specially 
designed stainless steel 
valves float free and elimi¬ 
nate internal stresses on 
this two stage machine. 


With its 80 gallon horizontal 
tank, this two stage com¬ 
pressor can deliver a whop¬ 
ping 15.5 cfm at 175 psi. 
The head is aluminum with 
cast iron sleeves in the 
cylinder interiors. It comes 
with a built-in pressure 
gauge, check valve and 
shutoff valve. 


Paslode Trimpulse™ 



Senco SFN1 



This kit comes with lubri¬ 
cant, an assortment of fas¬ 
teners and a steel carrying 
case* It shoots between 
1V4" and 15-gauge 
fasteners. The magazine 
holds 100 nails and the 
nose has a quick release, 
so the tool is instantly ready 
for the next shot. 


This 15-gauge nailer holds 
100 fasteners in its straight 
magazine. It drives nails 
from IVz" to 2Vs” long and 
you can buy nails that are 
either blunt or chisel point¬ 
ed. You can also choose 
between steel or aluminum 
nails—something not all 
manufacturers offer. 


This straight magazine nail¬ 
er is a 16-gauge unit that 
shoots fasteners between 
3/4" and 2V2" in length* It 
weighs only 4.6 pounds, 
and it holds 150 fasteners 
so you're not constantly 
reloading. 


This is a cordless finish nail¬ 
er that shoots fasteners up 
to 21 / 2 ’' long. It's cordless 
because it uses an internal 
combustion engine that 
uses a nicad battery with a 
butane gas cylinder. It can 
drive a nail into some hard¬ 
woods that typically resist 
other nailers. 


This 15-gauge nailer 
shoots fasteners that most 
closely resembled ordinary 
finish nailsi its magazine 
holds 104 of them from T 
to 2" in length. It also fea¬ 
tures one of the best 
quick-clear tips for times 
when a nail becomes 
jammed. 
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BAND SAWS 


DRILL PRESSES 





General 

490^1 




Reliant 

DD90 



SCMt S45 


Sears 

24395 




It'S got dynamically bal¬ 
anced wheels and a very 
smooth table surface. A 
builtHH blade tension indi¬ 
cator gives the operator 
information that helps to 
extend blade life. The table 
is mounted on duai trun¬ 
nions for excelient rigidity at 
any angie. 


This saw accepts biades 
from Va" wide all the way up 
to a 3" Stellite-tipped blade 
and has no competition in 
this class for resawing* It 
has a maximum cutting 
height of and 

there's rack-and-pinion 
gearing for both the fence 
and the guard. 


This is a 1 hp, 14“ band 
saw that gives you the 
option of four different 
speeds (625, 1061, 1683 
and 2578 sfm}* Its 13^/4" X 
13W cast iron table is sup¬ 
ported by dual trunnions. It 
has a 6V4“ capacity under 
the guides and offers good 
economic value. 


This 18“ saw offers 10" of 
clearance under the guides, 
allowing for some pretty 
healthy resawing. The drive 
wheels are balanced cast 
iron, but the housing is 
composed of heavy welded 
steel plate that's rigid but 
more forgiving than typical 
cast iron housings. 


With a 1V 2 hp motor, this is 
one of the most powerful 
resawing tools out there. 
You can choose from four 
speeds (270, 700, 1480, or 
3800 fpm) and there's 11 “ 
of cutting height and over 
17" of throat depth. The 
wheels are aluminum and 
the body is steel. 



Delta calls this machine a 
Radial Drill Press. Its head 
swivels and tilts, and the 
ram can travel The 

Vz" chuck travels at five 
speeds (580, 940, 1560, 
2480 and 2450). An auxil¬ 
iary work table is available 
for working on large pieces. 


Typical to all of General's 
line, the machining on this 
tool is immaculate, and the 
11" X 16" table is made of 
seasoned cast iron that's 
second to none. There's six 
speeds to choose from, and 
the graduated depth-gauge 
indicates hole depth. 


The cast iron table on this 
machine runs up the 3^/16" 
diameter column on rack- 
and-pinion gearing and tilts 
90^ to the left or right. With 
a 3/4 hp motor and the ver¬ 
satility of 16 speeds, you 
can see why many hard¬ 
ware store chains buy this 
and put their name on it 


This 17" floor model with 12 
speeds (340 to 2800 
rpm's), incorporates a W 
chuck that's really beefy. 
The 133 / 4 " table tilts and 
rides a aVs" diameter col¬ 
umn. The 3/4 hp motor has 
plenty of power, and the 
price makes it a good alter¬ 
native to more expensive 
machines. 

This 20" drill press stands 
at the top of the Sears line 
and it offers such niceties 
as rack and pinion gearing 
for table height adjustment 
and a huge leW X 18W' 
work table. The 3 / 4 " chuck, 
4V4'' of spindle travel and 
12 speeds spells out true 
woodshop versatility. 
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JOINTERS 


LATHES 


General 1180-1 





Reliant DD40 


Ryobi JP155 



SCMI FS35 



Sears 206S1 



This 6" jointer is rigid and 
extremely accurate. The 
42 Vz" tables give plenty of 
room to work^ and the 
closed cabinet base adds to 
the stability. A one piece 
steel cutterhead holds three 
knives and chip breakers for 
a cut as smooth as the table 
surfaces. 


Delta 46-700 



Among 8" machines, this is 
one of the more affordable 
tools on the market. It offers 
the big machine features of 
a magnetic starter, cast iron 
tables with 66" of work sur¬ 
face, a triple-blade cutter- 
head and a 1 Vz hp motor. 


This is the only variable 
speed (16,000 to 32,000 
cpm) bench top jointer on 
the market. It offers features 
like a 6Vs" width capacity 
and a fully adjustable fence 
that tilts up to 45"* for cham¬ 
fering operations. 


Though this is actually a 
combination machine with a 
built-in planer, the jointer is 
nothing to squawk at. The 
cutter head is 12" wide and 
at 49 cpi you definitely have 
3 smooth piece of stock 
after the run. This machine 
is also offered with a built- 
in mortiser. 


When you combine the 66" 
long table on this jointer 
with the roller extensions, a 
full 88" of work surface is 
available to the woodwork¬ 
er. The cutter head is 
dynamically balanced, and 
it offers up to 8 Vb" of cutting 
width. 


General 160-2 



Grizzly G1495 



Powermatic 90 



SCMI T-124 



This benchtop lathe offers 
variable speeds {500 to 
2000 rpm’s) and a 12“ 
capacity. The unique pivot¬ 
ing head can be set 90'" to 
the bed, so you can turn 
bowls up to 16" in diameter. 
The hollow tatlstock feature 
permits long hole boring. 


This is a cabinet^based 
lathe with variable speed 
(500 to 3000 rpm's) that’s 
controlled by a front lever. 
Ifs a 12" machine with plen¬ 
ty of brawn and 38" 
between centers. The tail- 
stock is self ejecting and the 
too! rest adjusts quickly and 
easily. 


This unit is a bargain when 
you consider the standard 
accessories like an 8" disc 
Sander and flapper sanding 
wheel. This machine has a 
14" swing and 36" between 
centers and variable speeds 
from 560 to 3500 rpm’s. A 
hp motor provides good 
power. 


This unit has a 12" swing, 
38" between centers and 
variable speeds (330 to 
2100 rpm's). Composed 
mostly of cast iron, it's one 
of the heaviest lathes on the 
market. The spindle is 
dynamically balanced to fur¬ 
ther reduce vibration, and a 
locking pin eases faceplate 
removal. _ 

This copy-capable machine 
can actually take square 
stock to finished profile In a 
single pass, and steady it 
while doing so. With four 
speeds and a maximum 
working diameter of 7" with 
the copier In place, this 
Italian-made production 
lathe can handle some pret¬ 
ty large jobs. 
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SCROLL SAWS 


SLIDING MITER SAWS 




Defta 40-560 




Reliant 

DD26 


Ryobi SC160 



Sears 

23640 



Skil 3330 



This 16" unit oflers two 
speeds (850 and 1725 spm) 
and a unique blade tension¬ 
ing system that has an 
instant release lever built in. 
The frame and table are 
both cast iron, and you can 
scroll saw stock up to 2" 
thick. 


Delta Srdekick^^ 33-060 



You can cut stock up to 2" 
thick with this machine, and 
the blade mount accepts 
both pin and standard 
types. Trend-Lines includes 
a stand and casters, and 
the 26" throat allows you to 
cut to the center of a 52" 
workpiece. The table tilts 
from 0"’ to 45'" to the left. 


Among benchtop tools, this 
16" saw is worthy of serious 
consideration. It takes both 
blade types, and the 1.6 
amp motor is powerful 
enough for small projects. A 
built-in blower and the 
blade storage compartment 
makes this a convenient 
setup for the small shop. 


Hitachi C8FB 



Makita LS1011 



This tool's huge 16" X 16" 
cast iron table tilts 45® and 
makes intricate bevel cut¬ 
ting a bit easier. At 90® this 
machine cuts stock up to 2" 
thick and the variable speed 
(30 to 2000 spm) control is 
coupled with a beefy 1.3 
amp motor—this is a heavy 
duty contender. 


This scroll saw is one of the 
best options for the small 
woodshop. Though the 
motor is only 1.8 amps, ifs 
an induction type that offers 
plenty of cutting power. A 
dust extraction system and 
air blower are built In, as 
well as a storage compart¬ 
ment for your blades. 


Ryobi TSS220 



Sears 23488 



With this saw you can slice 
13 / 4 " thick stock up to 12" 
wide at 90®. The 12 amp 
motor makes easy work of 
stubborn hardwoods. The 
dual rods are constructed of 
rigid stainless steel, and 
there's an electronic blade 
brake for safety and conve¬ 
nience. 


Hitachi was the pioneer of 
dual-rod technology, and 
it's also the benchmark. The 
8Va" blade is powered by a 
1.4 hp motor that's hard to 
beat, and its electric brake 
works like a champ. The 
unit weighs 37.4 pounds, 
and it cross cuts up to 2 ^/ 16 " 
X 12" at 90®. 


Even though it's a single¬ 
rod system, the manufactur¬ 
er offers up this unit with a 
10" blade that has incredi- 
bfe cutting capacity. The 
machine handles a 2^/16" X 
12" piece of stock without 
having to flip the board. 


This dual-rod compound 
slider glides with ease, and 
the rods are protected from 
damage by a steel cover. 
The SVa" blade is powered 
by a 10 amp motor that 
suits it just fine. Thanks to 
aluminum alloy construc¬ 
tion, it weighs about 44 
pounds. 


This dual-rod 81 / 4 " slider is 
really nice. The direct drive 
motor has a built in electric 
brake, and you can cross 
cut a 2V2" X 12" piece of 
stock at 90®. The automatic 
lift guard is well designed 
and you can miter up to 50® 
to the right. 
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SHAPERS 


SHAPER KNIVES 


iR(ai<n H ' litardi 




General SS-032 



Jet 

JWS-18H0 




SCMI T3T 



With a IV 2 hp motor and 
two spindle speeds, this unit 
can take on a variety of 
knives and applications. 
The fence is a series of lay¬ 
ered fiberglass strips that 
conform to the contour of 
the knife; dust collection is 
easier and it provides more 
protection for the operator. 


The castings on this 5 hp 
machine are absolutely 
beautiful, and the workman¬ 
ship is reminiscent of a 
bygone era. The fence 
adjusts easily, and there are 
four feed rollers on the unit 
to assure accuracy. There’s 
also a foot brake for the 
operator’s convenience. 


This open base unit incor¬ 
porates a heavy duty cast 
iron table and independent¬ 
ly adjustable fences. 
There’s a built-in dust 
chute. The 1 hp dual volt¬ 
age motor is hooked up to a 
reversing switch. 


This tool comes with a 1 1 / 4 " 
spindle, and there are 
optional V 2 " and 3 / 4 " inter¬ 
changeable spindles. A 
powerful 3 hp motor turns 
the cutters at two speeds 
(7000 and 10,000 rpm’s). 
The top is cast iron. 
Magnetic controls and a 
reversing switch are also 
standard. 

This is a full-sized cabinet 
based shaper with a dual 
rod sliding table. It offers 
three spindle speeds and 
also runs in reverse. The 
fence has a micro adjust¬ 
ment feature, and the entire 
spindle assembly is dynami¬ 
cally balanced for vibra¬ 
tion-free shaping. 


Bosch 


U 


DML 



Freeborn 



Freud 

Performance 

System 



WKW Badger^^’ 

Insert Shaper Tooling 




Because these cutters have 
a full Vs" of carbide on them 
they absorb a lot of shock 
and can be resharpened 
many times. Over 60 pro¬ 
files are offered. Bosch 
knives have enjoyed a well 
deserved reputation through 
the years. 


The combination of industri¬ 
al grade carbide, milled 
bodies and close tolerances 
of these cutters provide a 
smooth cutting edge that’s a 
joy to work with. In addition 
to their standard line, the 
folks at DML will manufac¬ 
ture custom profile knives 
as well. 


One of Freeborn’s special¬ 
ties is a Tantung^'* metal 
knife that produces an 
almost sand-free finish. 
Based in the United States, 
Freeborn has one of the 
most advanced manufactur¬ 
ing plants in the world. In 
fact, they supply many other 
manufacturers with knives. 


This system was developed 
to save the woodworker 
money. It’s versatile cutter- 
head accepts a wide variety 
of knife profiles that can cut 
over 60 different variations. 


This is a knife insert system 
that offers the versatility of 
multiple knives without the 
hefty Investment. What sets 
this system apart is its tol¬ 
erances—an Incredible 
.0005". The company can 
custom-make any profile 
for material that’s 1" thick or 
less. 
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TABLE SAWS 


SAW BLADES 


Dayton 3Z997 



Delta 34-^44 



General 350-1 



Hitachi C 12Y 




This beautiful machine can 
be found in the catalog 
pages of Grainger. The cast 
iron work surface measures 
out at a whopping 48“ X 30" 
if you count the standard 
extensions. The 3 hp motor 
can't be stopped or slowed, 
and it powers a 12“ blade. 


DML 



When you combine the 20" 
X 27" cast iron table with 
the steel extensions, this 
machine offers a 40" wide 
work surface. The Jet 
Lock^^ and Micro Set^^ 
fence system lock the front 
and rear rails. A rack and 
worm gear blade elevation 
mechanism makes for easy 
adjustments. 

An incredibly beautiful 
machine that's made of the 
finest cast iron, General 
offers a scoring accessory 
that makes for mighty 
smooth cuts, especially on 
laminated materials. This 
10“ saw has oversized 
cranks that turn easily, and 
a good, practical guard. 


Freud 



Systimatic 



Vermont American 


This unit features a full- 
sized dust collection port, 
cast iron rip fence, a hand 
brake, and a spindle lock for 
easy blade changes. With a 
rip capacity of 35" to the 
right of the blade and a 
maximum cutting depth of 
4Ve" at 90®, you can see 
why we like this unit. 


This is the most unusual 
system for a small work¬ 
shop that we've ever seen. 
Its sliding table works on 
either side of the blade. The 
internal dust collection sys¬ 
tem extracts most of the 
dust without assistance 
from a collector or shop 
vac. 



Wisconsin Knife Works 



Dyanite™ is the carbide 
that DML uses on their 
Golden Eagle™ line of 
blades—it's stronger than 
C4 grade carbide. We test¬ 
ed the blades, and they 
lasted four to five times 
longer than the hardest 
Tungsten carbide blade 
teeth we could find. 


These blades are produced 
from laser-cut blanks in 
Itlay. Freud uses a micro- 
grain carbide that's a mix¬ 
ture of carbon and tungsten 
powders, the unique car¬ 
bide is more dense than 
average, and holds an edge 
much better. 


Every Systematic blade is 
hand hammered to produce 
results that machine-manu¬ 
factured blades can't repli¬ 
cate. They use several 
grades of carbide for differ¬ 
ent applications. These 
blades are available in reg¬ 
ular and thin-kerf design 
and 4“ to 38“ diameters. 


VA makes a Premier Plus™ 
line that rn-corporates 
Dyanite™ teeth. The blanks 
are fully hardened and 
designed for continuous 
duty. All of the blades in 
this line are tensioned. You 
can choose every tooth 
style from alternate top 
bevels to triple- chip. 


WKW blades are made of 
the finest steei plate avail¬ 
able, and last longer with 
less run-out. The carbide is 
a special alloy and is avail¬ 
able in three different 
grades, depending on your 
cutting application. Tooth 
brazing is checked with 
infrared equipment to 
assure a 100% bond. 
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THICKNESS PLANERS 


MOST REVOLUTIONARY 


_ CkiucAtirh _ 



Delta 22-540 



Hitachi PI OOF 



Reliant 

DD37> 



Ryobi AP12 



Sears 23374 



DeWalt DW990 Charger 


This four column benchtop 
planer handles stock up to 
12" in width and 6" thick. A 
powerful 15 amp motor runs 
the cutter head at a rate of 
16,000 cpm for a smooth 
finish. The two knives are 
reversible for longer life. 



This fine four column planer 
has a 125/32" maximum cut¬ 
ting width. This machine 
incorporates a 15 amp 
power head that pulls stock 
through at 26 feet per 
minute. There is also a 
depth-gauge to determine 
the maximum cut based on 
material width. 


Leichtung 

Anti-Kickback 

Holddowns 



This 15" unit has an adjust¬ 
able power-feed clutch 
lever that starts and stops 
the feed without interrupting 
the power. The three-cutter 
head and 3 hp motor put 
out 13,500 cpm. These 
folks even throw in the dust 
collection hood usually 
offered as an “accessory." 


Quik Drive QD200 



This planer has slotted 
blades so if you nick one, 
you can still get good cuts 
by shifting the blades a hair. 
There are no carbide knives 
offered by the company for 
this machine, but the high 
speed steel we tested per¬ 
formed like carbide thanks 
to the planer’s unique 
design. 

This is a new item for 
Sears, and it's one of the 
finest 15" cabinet based 
planers out there. A lot of it 
is cast iron, and the triple 
infeed and outfeed rollers 
make stock transmittal go 
smoothly. A three-knife cut¬ 
ter head and an adjustable 
feed rate (16 and 20 fpm) 
give you good control. 


Porter-Cable 
OMNIJIG^^ 
Model 7116 


Stanley’s 

Lighted Torpedo Level 




This is a charger that not 
only recharges DeWalt bat¬ 
teries, but also handies just 
about every other battery 
out there. It charges in 17 
minutes or less and is com¬ 
puterized so it can’t over¬ 
heat. The charger’s brilliant 
engineering actually ex¬ 
tends battery life. 


With ail the talk about safe¬ 
ty, it’s nice to know that 
somebody actually makes 
an item that not only pro¬ 
tects the operator, but is 
easy to use. These are the 
best anti-kickback devices 
you’ll find, and the arms are 
reversible so you can adjust 
your fence position. 


This self-feeding screw gun 
holds 167 fasteners and 
allows the operator to drive 
them in sequence—the 
same way pneumatic nail¬ 
ers send home nails. In 
addition, the screws are 
square drive for accurate 
placement and chatter elim¬ 
ination. 


Porter-Cable took their 
popular dovetailing jig and 
increased its versatility by 
bringing the length up to 
24". The unit accepts stock 
from V 2 " to 1" thick. A single 
lever controls the cam and 
allows one-handed opera¬ 
tion for easy board position¬ 
ing. 


Ever tried hanging and lev¬ 
eling something in an area 
with poor lighting? Or how 
about leveling the inside of 
a dark cabinet? Well, the 
folks at Stanley modified 
their standard torpedo level 
so the vials light up. Now 
you don’t have to hold a 
flashlight in your teeth. 
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THE 1993 READERS’ CHOICE AWARDS 



OFFICIAL BALLOT 


Please vote for only one nominee in each category. If you 
own a tool in the category (it doesn't need to be one of the 
nominees listed) check the box to the right of the category. 
That way, if we pull your name in the random drawing you 
won't be sent something you already own. We’ve omitted 
the box for Router Bits and Saw Blades—we figure every¬ 


one can use extras in these categories. Be sure to fill out 
your name and address at the bottom, fold the ballot so our 
address shows on the back, and seal it with a bit of tape. 
The ballot must be postmarked by December 1, 1992 for 
your choices to tabulated and for you to be eligible for the 
drawing. 


□ 

Atlas Copco ABSE15S 

□ 

Bostitch N60FN-2KIT 

□ 

Della 43-355 

□ 

DeWalt 945K 

□ 

Duofast HFN880C 

□ 

General Mfg. SS032 

□ 

Melabo 0126 

□ 

Hitachi NT65A 

□ 

Jet JWS-18H 

□ 

Porter-Cable 9851 

□ 

Pastode Trimpulse 

□ 

Powermatic 1270110 

□ 

Ryobi TFD 220VRK 

□ 

Senco SFN1 

□ 

SCMI Mini-Max T3T 

Random Orbital Sanders Q 

Band Saws □ 

Shaper Knives □ 

□ 

Atlas Copco TXE 150 

□ 

General Mfg 490-1 

□ 

Bosch 

□ 

Bosch 3283DBS 

□ 

Hitachi CB75F 

□ 

DML 

□ 

Milwaukee Electric 6126 

□ 

Reliant DD90 

□ 

Freeborn 

□ 

Porter-Cable 7336 

□ 

SCMI S45 

□ 

Freud Performance System 

□ 

Ryobi RS115 

□ 

Sears 24394 

□ 

WKW Badger Insert Shaper 

Jig Saws □ 

Drill Presses □ 

Table Saws □ 

□ 

Atlas Copco BSPE100 

□ 

Delta 11-090 

□ 

Dayton 3Z997 

□ 

Bosch 1582DBS 

□ 

General Mfg 34-01M 

□ 

Delta 34-4444 

□ 

Makfta 4302C 

□ 

Numark 60-276 

a 

General Mfg 350-1 

□ 

Melabo EP 565 

□ 

Reliant DD55 

□ 

Hitachi C12Y 

□ 

Porter-Cable 7549 

□ 

Sears 21321 

□ 

Ryobi BT-3000 

Biscuit Joiners Q 

Jointers □ 

Saw 

Blades 

□ 

DeWalt DW682K 

□ 

General 1180-1 

□ 

DML 

□ 

Elu 3380 

□ 

Reliant DD40 

□ 

Freud 

□ 

Freud JS100 

□ 

Ryobi JP155 

□ 

Systematic 

□ 

Porter^Cable 555 

□ 

SCMI FS35 

□ 

Vermont-American 

□ 

Ryobi JM100K 

□ 

Sears 20651 

□ 

WKW 

Routers 

; □ 

Lathes 

□ 

Thickness Planers □ 

□ 

Bosch 1615EBS 

□ 

Delta 46-700 

□ 

Delta 22540 

□ 

Elu 3338 

□ 

General Mfg 160-2 

□ 

Hitachi PI OOF 

□ 

Hitachi M12V 

□ 

Grizzly G1495 

□ 

Reliant DD37 

□ 

Porter-Cable 7539 

□ 

Powermatic 90 

□ 

Ryobi API 2 

□ 

Skil 1875EVS 

□ 

SCMI T124 

□ 

Sears 23374 

Router Bits 

Scroll Saws Q 

Most 

Revolutionary □ 

□ 

Bosch 

Q 

Delta 40-560 

□ 

DeWalt DW990 

□ 

Carbtech 

□ 

Reliant DD26 

□ 

Leichtung anti-kickback 

□ 

Freud 

□ 

Ryobi SCI 60 

□ 

Quick Drive screw gun 

□ 

Porter-Cable 

□ 

Sears 24640 

□ 

Porter-Cable 24" Omni Jig 

□ 

Vermont-American 

□ 

Skil 3330 

□ 

Stanley lighted torpedo level 

Air Compressors □ 

Sliding 

Miter Saws □ 



□ 

C a mpbelM-lausfel d 

□ 

Delta 33-060 

Employees and contractors 

□ 

Devilbiss IR5E60VAD 

□ 

Hitachi C8FB 

of EGW Publishing Co. and 

□ 

Emglo W5BS0V 

□ 

Makita LS1011 

its subsidiaries are not eligi¬ 

□ 

Granger 5Z628 

□ 

Ryobi TSS220 

ble to vote or be entered into 

□ 

Sears 17735 

□ 

Sears 23488 


the random drawing. 


Name 

Street 

City- 
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Apt. 


State 

ext. 


Zip 
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Great gift ideas 
start hereL ^ 


Use your talents to create 
inexpensive gifts and household 
items in a sii^e weekend! / 


Nothing beats the personal 
touch when you want to give 
a gift of lasting value. 

FULLSIZEDPuUOut™ 

Plans make it easy! 

Step^5y-step photo 
instructions make it ftin! 

Some of our 
great project idea^ 




9i. 







Countertop Bread Box Memory Center Child's Play Table 


FREE COPY! 

We would like to send you a trial copy of Weekend Woodcrafts. If you like it, 
you’ll receive a total of 6 great issues for only S14.97. Thai’s 30% OFF the cover 
price. If you don’t, just return the bill marked -CANCEL- keep the first issue FREE 


YES! I would like to take advantage of this trial offer. 
Send me my trial copy of Weekend Woodcrafts. 

Name ___ _ 

Address __ 

City - State _ Zip _ 

Stnil to: Woekood Woodcrafts. DopL SMJF3. Box 59006, Bouldor, C080322-9006 






















by Hugh Foster 


Book Reviews 


Making and Repairing Wooden Clock Cases by V.J. 
Taylor and H.A. Babb (Sterling Publishing Company, 387 
Park Avenue South. New York. NY 10016-8810) 190 pages, 
hardcover, $29.95 

The title suggests that this book appeals to only a small 
group of woodworkers, but I discovered that it gives detailed 
instructions about repairing and replacing cabinetry parts too, 
not just clock faces. Although, the bulk of this well-illustrated 
text is devoted to repairs, there are chapters about veneer¬ 
ing. joinery repair and clock designing too. The authors put 
the better part of a century of woodworking experience into 
this volume. Their presentation is complete and clear—I think 
it belongs in every woodworking reference library. 

Shaping Wood: A New Woodworking Approach by 
Douglas Hackett (TAB Books, Blue Ridge Summit, PA 
17294-0850) 164 pages, paperback, $14.95 

This is a book about stack lamination. The cover photo 
shows a rustic imitation of a Maloof rocker or a Wendell 
Castle lamination. Inside, the author shows us how to build 
the imitation simply in our own woodworking shops. His pro¬ 
jects are interesting, his instructions are clear, and his tech- 


Hugh Foster is an English-teaching woodworker in Manitowoc. 
Wisconsin, and the author of The Biscuit Joiner Handbook (Sterling 
Publishing. 387 Park Ave. South. New York. NY 10016). 


TOOLS ON SALE' 


div. of 


SEVEN CORNERS HDWE Inc. 

216 West 7th St. • St. Paul, MN 55102 • Est. 1933 
FREE FREIGHT TO THE 48 STATES 


PORTER CABLE RANDOM ORBIT SANDERS 



Model 7334 
5" random orbit sender. 

List 210.00 Sale 119.00 

Model 7334K 

7334 with case & 1 roll 100X & 150X discs. 

Ust 255.00 Sale 155.00 




Model 7335 

5" variable speed random orbit sander. 
2,50(K6.000 OPM. 

List 230.00 Sale 129.00 

Model 7335K 

7335 with case & 1 roll 100X & 150X discs. 

Ust 275.00 Sale 165.00 



Model 7336 

6" variable speed random orbit sander. 
2.500^,000 OPM. 

List 235.00 Sale 134.00 
Model 7336K 

7336 with case & 1 roll 100X & 150X discs. 

List 278.00 Sale 174.00 



Model 73333 

New Oust Collection System. Includes hood 
and 15* hose. 

List 45.00 Sale 24.50 


Call Toll-Free 1-800-328-0457 

In Minnesota Call (612)224-4859 Fax (612)224-8263 
CHECK • MONEY ORDER • VISA • MASTERCARD • DISCOVER 


nique for transferring grid patterns is great. I would recom¬ 
mend this volume to everyone. 

Outdoor Furniture: 30 Great Projects for the Deck, Lawn 
and Garden by Bill Hylton with Fred Matlack & Phil Gehret 
(Rodale Press, 33 East Minor Street, Emmaus, PA 18098) 
312 pages, hardcover, $26.95 

It would really take some doing to come up with a better 
outdoor furniture book than this one! This book groups its 
projects into four categories: quick and easy, garden, 
designer and traditional. The quick and easy designs are 
slightly stylized versions of redwood furniture that are com¬ 
monly found in stores—except these designs are attractive. 
The garden section contains plans for an upscale garden 
bench, similar to teak models that sell for hundreds of dol¬ 
lars in catalogs. Other garden projects include: an umbrella, 
a tea trolley, and fancier, more complex tables, chairs and 
chaises. The text is simple enough to take the complexity 
out of building these even more advanced designs. The 
designer category contains southwestern variations of the 
projects covered in the earlier sections. The traditional sec¬ 
tion has an updated Adirondack ensemble, a rush-seated 
porch rocker and an oak porch swing. I highly recommend It. 

Dust Collection Basics: Recommendations for Home 
Shop Systems by Woodstock International, Inc. 
(Woodstock International, Inc., P.O. Box 2027, Bellingham, 
WA 98227) 40 pages, paperback, $5.95 

Increasing concerns over the health hazards of wood 
dust make this handbook Indispensable. We should all con¬ 
sider Installing a dust collection system for more reasons 
than just neatness—it’s a question of health. Building a dust 
collecting system is a necessity for woodworkers who use 
machinery frequently. Woodstock is a fitting manufacturer 
for dust collector duct systems. Their book guides the reader 
through a complete installation, using parts that can be 
bought at a woodworking store or through a catalog. 
Nowhere else have 1 seen instructions for this type of work 
treated as thoroughly or professionally. 

The Language of Wood: Wood in Finnish Sculpture, 
Design and Architecture by The Museum of Finnish 
Architecture (American Craft Council Publications, 40 West 
53rd St., New York, NY 10019) 156 pages, hardcover, 
$39.00 

There are about 130 consecutive pages of full-color illus¬ 
trations that make this book special. Viewing ancient Finnish 
designs photographed next to their modern Scandinavian 
counterparts clarifies the design origins. Tools, boats, furni¬ 
ture, art and architecture are all represented in force. There 
is a section in the back of the book that has each full-size 
illustration reduced to a single square inch, accompanied by 
commentary about the photo. The 26 pages of text give the 
reader furthuer insight into the relationship between Finland 
and wood. @ 
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Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


Calendar 


I f your group is having an event you would like 
other woodworkers to hear about, please send 
us all pertinent intormation at least three oHsnths 
before the openir^ date. We will publish It for you 
in Catendar free of charge. 


MARYLAND 

Sugarloars Winter Crafts Festivaf: 

Montgomery County Fairgrounds, Gaitheraburg^ 
MO, 

Contact: Deann Verdier, Diroctof, Sugarloaf 
Mountain Works. !nc,t 200 Orchard Ridge Dr.. Ste. 
215. Gaithersburg. MD. Tel. 301-990-1400 

NEW YORK 

Woodturner's Sym|>oslum: (6/25-27), at the New 
York State University. Purchase, NY. 

Contact: American Association of Woodtumera, 
Mary Redig. Administrator; 667 Harriet Ave. 
Shoreview. MN 55126. Tel, 612-484-9094 


Woodworking World Show: (1/8-10). at the 
Hofstra UniversiiVt 100 Fulton Ave.. Llniondale. NY 
11653. 

Contact: Woodworking World, P O. Box 796 
Plymouth, NH 03264. Tel. 603-536-3768 



woodcr^is — jwnwwj ^ 


OTTAWA - Mar. 19-21 Lansdowrve Park 
Bank Siroei at Holmwood - Civic Centre 


CHATHAM - Apr. 23-25 Kinsmen AudHorlum 
& Memorial Arerta - Queen at Tweedsmulr 


PICKERING - Oct. 15-17 Metro East Trade 
Centre - Flwy. 401 & Brock Rd. N. 

All Show Hours: *12-8:10-6:10-S 

CONTACT: Cryderman Producllons Inc 
136 Tham^ SI.. Chalbam, ON 
N7L 2Ye - (519) 351 -6344 




FREE BROCHURE! 


★The 

Woodworking 

Shows* 

machiticin • twh «^upplk^s 


VfSfT THE SHOW IMEAR YOUI 


• Atlanta 

• Baltimore 

• Charlotte 

• Chicago 

• Dallas/Ft. Worth 

• Harrisburg 

• Indianapolis 

• Kansas City 


• Milwaukee 

• New Jersey 

• No, California 

• North Florida 

• So. California 

• St. Louis 

• Tampa 

• plus others! 


Call for free brochure 
Monday - Friday 8 am - 5 pm Pacific Time 
1 -800/826 8257 or 310/477-8521 


WBAI Holiday Crafts Fain (12/4-20). weeker^ds at 

Columbia University's Ferris Booth Hall, 115th St, 

and Broadway, New york. NY 

Contact: WBAI Holiday Crafts Fair, P.O. Box 889, 

Times Square Station, New York. NY 10108. Tel. 

212-695-4465 


MINNESOTA 

Woodworking World Show: (1/29-31), 
Minneapolis Convenbon Center, 1301 ^uth 
Second Ave.. Minneapolis, MN 55403. 

Contact: Woodworking World, P.O. Box 796 
Plymouth. NH 03264. Tel. 603-536-3768 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Woodworking Classes: Woodcarving—Figures 
(12/6-12), ln-the-Round(t2/l3-l9), Woodworking- 
Hand Hewn Bowls (12/13-19). At the John C. 
Campbell Folk School, Route 1, Box 14-A 
Srasstown, North Carolina 28902. Tel. 800-562- 
2440, 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Woodworking World Show: (1/15-17). at the 
Bismark Civic Center, 601 East Sweet Ave., 
Bismark, ND 58502. 

Contact: Woodworking World. P,0. Box 796 
Plymouth, NH 03264. Tel. 603-536-3768 

OHIO 

Woodworking World Show: (1/22-24), Veteran's 
Memorial Halt, 300 West Broad St.. Columbus. OH 


Contact: Woodworking World, P,0 Box 796 
Plymouth. NH 03264. Tet. 603-536-3766 

PENNSYLVANIA 

International Lathe-Turned Objects Challenge 
V: (1/28-4/31), Berman Museum of Art at Ursinus 
College, Collegevllle, PA. Entries must be received 
by Jyty lOth 

Contact: The Wood Tuiming Center, P.O. Box 
25706 Philadelphia, PA 19144. Tel. 215-844-2188 

TENNESSEE 

Call for entries: (1/4) entry deadline for national 
open media compelftion. "Pattern; New Form. New 
Function." Submit up to three pieces on 35mm film. 
$18.00 entry fee. Exhibition will be held (2/26- 
5/15), Ai the Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts, 
P.O. Box 567. 556 Parkway Gatlinburg, TN 37738- 
0567, Tel. 615-436-5860 


VIRGINIA 

Woodworking World Show; (1/6-10), at the 
Norfolk Scope on the comer of St. Paul and 
Brambleton. Norfolk, VA 23501 
Contact: Woodworking World. P.O, Box 796 
Plymouth. NH 03264. Tel, 603-536-3768 

GERMANY 

World Fair: for Machinery and Equipment for the 
Wood and Forestry Industries. (5/19-25) Hannover 
Fairgrounds. Hanover. Germany. 

Contact: Hannover Fains USA, Tet. 609-987-0092 



3-1/2* 

SHAKER 
PEGS 

Pr^^mlurti qr^s, 
no seconds. 

#16001 .......' 7.00/50, 10.95/100 

#16031 Lq. Candle Cup ..7.50/50, 12.95/100 

#16091 Brass Iftsert 4.00/50, 5.05/100 

#62501 Door Harp Wire (t/4‘-LJb.) .... 7.95 

#13156 3/4^ drilled Clapper Ball », 5,95/100, 13,00/250 
STANDARD DOOR HARP KTT Includes: wire, dappers, 
tuning pens. 9.5x12 plywood and sawtooth hanger. 
#04310 ..... 4.25/Ea, 11.10/3,35.00/10 




#60062 a-ft. White Cord 1.25/Ea. H.OCViO, 50.00/50 
#60067 S-ft. Brown Cord ., 1.aS/EB. 11.00/10, 50.00/50 

#60201 Push Socket _ 1.45/Ea, 13.50/10, 62.50/50 

#60202 Turn Knob SKI. 1.75 /Eb. 16.00/10, 72.00/50 

#60203 3-Way Socket 1.7S/Ea. 16.00/10, 72.00/50 
#70271 7-1/2 Watl Candelabra Bulb 0.3a/Ea. 7,50/25 
#70232 Flicker Rame Oand. Bulb ,... 1.50/Ea, 35.00/25 
X BRASS CUP HOOKS 

X *50504 Af2^ .. a.tXVl00.13.00/500 

X #50506 3/4' ..... 3.50/100* 14.50/500 

V_>/ SALE PRICES GOOD THRU 2/23/93 
HARDWOOD HEARTS 

#33001 3/4' X 3/16' . 2.95/100 \ J 

#33011 I'xO/IS" .. 3.35/100 \X 

#33012 1* X a/B* .. 4.25/100 ^ 

#33016 1-1/4^ X m* - 4.50/100 

#33021 1-3/8' X 3/16' . S.40/100 ( A 

#33023 1-3/6' X 1/2" ......._ 6.00/100 \ jS 

#33043 1-3/4* X 3/6' . 10.80/100 \ 

#33051 2^ X m* . . 13.25/100 

GRAFTER’S MART 

P.O. BOX 2342-A • GREELEY, CO 80632 

72-PMe CATALOG: $1, Free with any order. Check, 
Maslert^d or VISA {Include daytime ^^ne, card no., 
exp. date & signature). PR^ESSING CHARGE: 
Continental U.S. S4; AK, HI, APO & FPO S10; Cartada 
Si 6; Foreign 20% plus S10 (U.S. Fund*). 

CO Res. add 3% tax. PHONE ORDERS: 
9am-5pm Mon-Fri, Mtn. Time. Into: (303) 351-0679 

1 - 800 - 999-344S 



Reliant. 

POWER TOOLS 


Belt trits and locks at any angle 0° to 90"*. 
Table tilts and locks from O'" to 45"^ for 
bevel sanding. 1/3 HP, Belt: 4 “ k 36 *. 
Disc: _ 

KFBDS46 

$QQ95 

Oniy 

includas Shtpptng 


l-YEAfl UMITED WARRANTY 


1 - 800 - 767-9999 


ip6cla 
ice, rfwntlon Dept. 

122 to our operator. 


UAUE. RlRM.AddSalnTiK 


prii 

PW1 


Offer Expires 1/31/93 

IbencUines' 

Dept. PW122 • 375 Beecham St • Chelaea MA 02150 


For Free Catalog Cal I-1-800-366-6966 


Value Plus Performance At 
Discount Prices 


January 1993 
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Rrpair hand fcTh Modes' Easy i onlour siminfi! 

BKTIU BJUII SAW BfUZBl #1OIB 

Make ymii own ^sw blatki from coil itock. 

Bnucr cDitipIcic wiiJi kii SS'S.TS. dB 

mt»tJAC«wi«i8S4amcu»tttCT.,cwaci.ti 



CREATE YOUR OWN INTARSIA. Sculptured 
wood inlay panems for wall decor. Printed 
board layout. Beginner—Professional. Free 
brochure. Creative Woods At 22. Box 2428. 
Florence. OR 97439 


BUCK BOARD BENCH 

IDEAL SmiNGSI 

Kit includ$$. sptinQS Ihal give a 
iitllB. mem amis end Iwdi nitk and 
oofUfMe inainiflions. lil.M 

TTia RoudMKJsn Co, Boa 348. Star City, IN, 4638& 


2000 PATTERNS for fun and profit. Catalog 
$2m P.0, Box 234, Washington Mills. NY 
13479 



40 EASY TO MAKE PUNS for crafts or gifts. 
Birdhouses, shelves, lawn ornaments, fold¬ 
ing deck or lawn table, picnic table, lawrt or 
porch swing, deacon bench. Adirondack 
style chair, wall cabinet, doghouse, corner 
shelves, etc. For 40 plans send check or 
money order for $6.95 to Pinecraft Patterns, 
P.O. Box 13186, Green Bay, W! 54307-3186. 
Wl residents add 5% sales tax 

UNUSUAL wooden-geared gumball 
machine. Turn crank and watch gumboils 
tumble from gear to gear. Boild using stan¬ 
dard equipment. Information SASE. Plans $5 
plus SASE, Oliver Designs, FOB 200534, 
Austin. TX 78720-0534 

OVER 200 PLANS AND PATTERNS! 

Complete line of professional blueprints and 
'Trace & create" patterns with something for 
everyone! Rocking-Horse, Holiday 
Decorations, Toys, Games, Puzzles, 
Furniture, Shelves, Birdhouses, U.S.A. 
Puzzle Map. and Much More! NEW Catalog 
$2.00 PUNCRAFT^, Box SI 779. Hernando. 
FL 34442 


PATTERNS 

17-^, Hundreds of items 

games, plaques, puzzles, 
birdhouses, planters, more! 

. Fully illustrated catalog $2. 

PLANCRAFT " 

|BOX CI7T9. HETiunda. FL iA442 




POSEASLE WOODEN DINOSAUR, zoo, or 
farm animal patterns. Set of four, SI0.00. 
Specify, K, Frank. 1421 Washington. 
Lincoln, NE 68502 


PLANS FOR 350^ TOOLS. Catalog $1.00 
(refundable). Wood-Met Services, Dept. 
PW. 3314 W. Shoff Circle, Peoria. IL 61604 


FUN ORIGINAL WHIRLIGIGS. Action ani¬ 
mated and cartoon characters, winged 
friends, sea creatures. Complete instructions 
& "handy, easy tips." $13.95 (Canada 
$15.95) for 13 patterns. Mail to: 
Whirli-World, Dept. DJ, Suite 214, P.O. Box 
7009, Lafayette, CA 94549 

PYRAMID PLANS: Easy to build from wood, 
cardboard, etc. To order, send $3.75 to Sir 
Forms, P.O. Box 595. Hudson, OH 44236 

CHRISTMAS REINDEER PATTERN Stands 2 
feet tall, stores flat. Great gift or 
money-maker! 1.000's sold last Christmas. 
Includes instructions and selling tips. $4.90 
Catalog with 100's of items $2.00 or tree 
with order. PLANCRAFF", Box R1779, 
Hernando. FL 34442 

AUTHENTIC OLD-FASHIONED colonial spin¬ 
ning wheel plans. $5.95, CJC. Box 675, 
Akron, OH 44309 

BUILD YOUR OWN WATERBEO AND SAVE: 
Mattresses. Heaters, Massage Systems, 
MORE! Send $2.00 for Catalog with FREE 
plan set. Woodins’ Waterbed Connection, 45 
Industrial Park PW. Albany, NY 12206 

BUILD 8' OAK WET BAR with only basic 
skills and tools. Complete instructions, plans 
and materials list $9.99 to COK. P.O. Box 
29528, Minneapolis. MN 55429 

FINE WOOD WAX WITH SUNSCREEEN pro¬ 
tect your projects-satin or gloss No N.Y.S. 
addresses-Ck or M.O. 6.75025 14.00 + 5.00 
P&H. 8 weeks delivery. Team Hoch Box 
1034 Ossining, NY 10562 


EXGCTOYS 

10 easy plana 
to cut out 
& asaemble 
with a band saw 
& drill. 



Send 112.00 (check or moi^ order) payable to: 
2632 Starnes Road^ Charlotte, NC 23214 


UNIQUE WOODEN BARBELL SET or Giant 
Wooden Construction Set. Patterns $5.00 
each or both $8.00. Cameron's, 9145 
Peebles Road, Allison Park, Pennsylvania 
15101-1924 

MAKE BANDSAW TOYS FROM 2X4 
SCRAPS! Earn AT LEAST 300% profit per 
sale! 1957 Corvette. 1957 Chevy and more 
FULL-SIZE patterns. FREE brochure—send 
Seif Addressed, Stamped Envelope to: 
Woodcrafts, Rt. 10-Box 708, Lake City. FL 
32055 

WOODEN-GEARED, WEIGHT-DRIVEN, pen¬ 
dulum regulated clock plans. Average skill 
level. $15.00. BOB MEYER. Box 275, Elgin. 
MN 55932 

ADAPTER FITS 2-INCH PVC PIPE to shop 
vacuum hoses. Build inexpensive dust col¬ 
lection system fallowing simple plans: $9.75 
ppd. Check or M.O. Plans only $2.00. F. 
Weiss. Box 3195 Ashland. OR 97520 


GIANT ANIMATED WHIRLIGIGS. 78-page 
manual with illustrations, plans, instruc¬ 
tions. scale drawings tor twelve 16' 
wind-powered puppets playing golf, tennis, 
football, baseball, hockey, basketball, lifting 
weights, bowling, jogging, surving, skiing. 
$20 to WOODWORKS. Box 207, East 
Northport,NY11731 


GUARANTEED MONEY MAKING PROJECTS 

or just for tun. FULL SIZE unique patterns. 
Rocking Horse, Rocking Bi-Plane, Toy Box, 
Child's Table. For brochure send $2.00 
S.A.S.E. to Heirloom Toy Designs. P.O. Box 
7171, Depot 4. Vic. BC, Canada. V9B 4Z3. 
No cheques please. 


ms Plans! for SCOOP 
& brochure of new patented 
furniture plans & hardware 

Heartwood Furniture 
381 Mt. Pleasant, F-1 
Freewlle, NY 13068 foWs flat! 



MAKE WOODEN TOYS, whirligigs, door 
harps, dollhouses, clocks, music boxes, 
weather instruments, crafts, furniture with 
our plans, parts, kits, supplies. Catalog 
$1.00. 800-848-4363. Cherry Tree Toys. 
Belmont. OH 43718-0369 

BUILD THIS BEAUTIFUL ALL WOOD SWAG 
LAMP/LAMP SHADE kit tor your family 
room, den or office. The CLOTHES HAMPER 
kit makes a beautiful furniture addition to 
your bedroom or bathroom. WOOD TURN¬ 
ERS—over 88 combinations of wood and 
patterns in these g)ued-up segmented 
BOWL BUNKS in 8' or 12' diameters. SASE 
color brochure. FINE WOOD CREATIONS. 
4494 Franklin Rd. SW, Los Lunas, NM 
87031. 505-865-9230 


ROUND TOP WOODEN TRUNK: many uses. 
For plans send $3.75 to: Sir Forms, P.O. Box 
595, Hudson. OH 44236 



□ 125 paKerri FUN-PAK assotlmenl & 'Shop Secrels.' 
a S' Dutch Wlndmlh - a heautiful garden accanrr 

□ Top-selling Show StopfMri ' 22 cratt fair lavofrles, 

□ Classic 6' and r Picnic Tables PLUS i^ikfs labia. 

□ 100 yard ornaments, animals, birds, signs, morel 

□ 54' Glider Dench - relax In comron and style! 

□ 25 'wind-action~ WhlHIglg* - lun to make and wateb. 

□ Over 40 Great GlTti projects tor fun and pfotlt. 

□ 3 toot tsil yard Santa^ snowman, toy soldNor, candle. 

Q Over 20 guide and easy Bird Houses, _ 


fun * Pfofitatife ■ fss! S&vice ■ Satisfaciiof) Guarantee 


l^tOOOCRAFT CATAIOG ^ S2.CW (Free with order) 


WOODS 


GREAT FIGURED MAPLE. Quilted, Curly, 
Burl and Spalted. Boards, Blocks: Figured 
Flooring. Specialized Service. RANDLE 
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WOODS. P.O. Box 96, Randle. WA 98377. 
800-845-8042 

PANELING, FLOORING in white pine and 
popular hardwoods. KO pine and hardwood 
lumber. FREE-catalog. Catskill Mountain 
Lumber Co., P.O. Box 450. Swan Lake. NY 
12783. 800-828-9663 

HARDWOODS: WALNUT. CHERRY, red oak, 
mahogany, any species, plywoods and 
milling available. Call or write for prices; F. 
Scott Jay & Company. P.O. Box 706. 
Millersville. MO 21108. 800-888-9337 

“GOOD WOOD,"Pennsylvania Hardwoods, 
Many Species & Sizes, free catalog; 
Croffwood Mills. RD 1. Box 14L. Driftwood, 
PA 15832. 800-874-5455 

OREGON BLACK WALNUT—wide boards, 
thick material, exceptional color. SASE— 
Goby Walnut Products, Dept. PW. 5016 
Palestine Rd., Albany, OR 97321. 503-926' 
7516 

LIQUIDATING THOUSANDS of Bd/ft—ail air 
dried—Oak. Cherry, Mahoghany, Maple, 
Prirnavera. Mozambique, Paldao, Afrormosa, 
Padauk—Contact Steve Gibson in VA Beach. 
VA. 804-481-2870 

I BOOKS AND CATALOGS || 

WOOD PRODUCTS CATALOG. Extensive 
line of craft supplies. Shaker pegs, dowel 
rods, wheels, etc. Hardware accessories 
also available. Free catalog. Wood-N-Crafts 
Inc., Dept. 2-A, Box 140, Lakeview, Ml 
48850 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of books for 
woodworkers: instructions, scaled draw¬ 
ings, patterns for furniture, toys, house car¬ 
pentry, duck decoy, bird and figure carving, 
wood sculpture, lathe work, more. Most 
$4.00 to $6.00. Write Dover Publications. 
Dept. A226, 31 E. 2nd Street. Mineola, NY 
11501 

BASKET WEAVING AND CANING 
SUPPLIES. Large selection weaving materi¬ 
als. books, hoops, handles, tools, and misc. 
Retail and wholesale. Catalog $1. 
Refundable. Royalwood Ltd., 5t7-PW. 
Woodville Road. Mansfield, OH 44907 

PROFESSIONAL STAINED GLASS SUP¬ 
PLIES. Catalog $2.00 with free bonus 
coupons. Instruction booklet. Whittemore. 
Box 2065MU, Hanover, MA 02339 

WOODCARVERS CATALOG: New t992 cata¬ 
log filled with over 1000 items just for the 
woodcarver. Send $2.00. P.O. Box 3485, 
Estes Park, CO 80517 

NEW 1993 LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG NOW 
AVAILABLE! Largest selection available of 
leathers, tools, books, patterns, hardware, 
kits, and supplies. Everything for making 
custom leather goods for everyone from 


beginners to the experienced craftsman. 
Largest selection of traditional leathercraft. 
Low prices, quantity discounts. Send $2.00 
pstg/hdig (refunded on first order) to; 
TANDY LEATHER COMPANY. Dept. 
PW1292C, P.O. Box 2934, Fort Worth. TX 
76113 


TURN YOUR WOODWORKING MAGAZINES 

into an Indexed Woodworking Encyclopedia 
with The Guide to Published Woodworking 
Plans & Techniques. Over 5.100 Projects. 
Plans & Tips indexed from 11 magazines. 
Updated yearly. $20.00 KnotWhole 
Publishing, 5629 Main Street—Putnay, 
Stratford, CT 06497 

WOOD PRODUCTS CATALOG. Extensive line 
of craft supplies. Shaker pegs, dowel rods, 
wheels, etc. Hardware accessories also 
available. Free catalog. Wood—N—Crafts 
Inc., Dept. 2-A. Box 140, Lakeview, Ml 
48850 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATERSTOVES 


The safest 
most efTpcienl 
wcxKf heal system 
on the maritet, the 
T^VUORvyater- 
stove ste outSKie 
and heats your 
home md 100% 
of household hot 
water. 

■UL lisied 

> Thermostatic control 
* 12 to 24 hour bum Ume 

Calf 1 '80D>545-2293 for more delells. 


TAYLOR MANUFACTURING^ INC. 

POScul 5^8 Ei'zanemiowfi NC 2ft337 



UPHOLSTERY TRAINING VIDEOS. Free 
brochure. Furniture, auto, slipcover. Vue. 
Box 128-PW. El Verano. CA 95433. 800- 
635-3493 

FACTORY SECONDS! Shaker pegs, beanpot 
candle cups, $8.50 per 100. Same items 1s1 
quality $13.50 per 100. Huge selection of 
buttons, plugs, gallery spindles, knobs, 
dowels, etc. All at the lowest possible 
prices. Many 2nds available. Catalog $1.00. 
Casey’s Wood Products, P.O. Box 365, 
Woolwich. ME 04579. 800-462-2739 

POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS: No. 1 

$5.50: No. 2 $6.50; No. 3 $9.00; plus $1.00 
each shipping. For descriptive literature 
send SASE to: Hubbert Woodcrafts, P.O. 
Box 1415. Fletcher, NC 28732. 704-687- 
0350 

SIZING GLUE! Also Hide Glue grades for 
general adhesives and glass chipping. Bjorn 
Industries. Inc., 551 King Edward Road, 
Charlotte. NC 28211 

BUILD, RESTORE, REPAIR, REFINISH! 
Carvings, Moldings, Brass. Hardwoods. 
Veneers, Upholstery, Caning. Lamps. $1.00 


for unique wholesale catalog. Van Dyke's 
Dept. 50, Woonsocket, SD 57385 

[ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 

IDEAL WOODWORKING BUSINESS. 

Unusual money-maker. Proven, enjoyable. 
Send stamp: Pineco. 897-3 Mammoth, 
Manchester, NH 03104 

EASY WORK! Excellent pay! Assemble 
products at home. Call toll free 800-467- 
5566 ext. 3445 

EARN CASH—Sell pre-packaged patterns 
for toys, games, puzzles, furniture. Great 
moneymakers at craft shows, flea markets, 
retail stores. Large profit margin. Catalog, 
sample pattern & selling information. $2.00 
refundable. Design Group, Box 514J. Miller 
Place. NY 11764 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
woodworking business. Grants/loans to 
$500,000. Free recorded message: 707- 
448-0270. (KCf) 

WRITERS WANTED—Looking for free¬ 
lancers who can write about the business of 
woodworking. 505-828-2574 
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MACHICHE 


by Ken Textor 

This is the first of our occasional reviews of underutilized, 
exotic tropical woods. For a woodworker who usually steers 
clear of politically charged topics, Tm happy to be taking up 
the topic of this Central American hardwood. As woodwork¬ 
ers concerned with rainforest protection become more 
numerous, machiche (pronounced mah-CHEECH) should 
become as common a woodworking medium as mahogany 
or rosewood. 

General Description 

Machiche is one of a huge genus (lonchocarpus castillo) 
of hardwoods found in the area stretching from southern 
Mexico to central Brazil where there are dozens of local 
names for machiche. Though the genus is widely spread, the 
growing range of the species is confined largely to the 
Yucatan Peninsula of Mexico and parts of Belize. The trees 
frequently reach heights of 100 feet or more, with trunks up 
to 40 inches in diameter and clear of knots and boles for up 
to 60 feet. They grow on relatively dry lowlands, plains and at 
moderate elevations. This growing area makes them more 
readily accessible and more easily harvested without using 
environmentally damaging cutting practices. 

The wood itself is very hard and durable, with a generally 
straight interlocked grain. When properly kiln-dried, 
machiche is moderately heavy and stable. It is much like a 
domestic hard maple in many of its working properties. 

In appearance, its striking coloration is generally a very 
uniform, medium chocolate brown color with a herringbone 
or tweedy look to the grain pattern. There is also darker 
brown striping throughout. When finished, the grain pattern 
throws back light in a slightly different manner depending on 
your point of view—somewhat like a holograph. The sap- 
wood, however, is rather dull, being a yellowish cream color. 
It usually accounts for only a small portion of the wood avail¬ 
able for lumber and woodworking. 

Machiche is extremely rot resistant and basically immune 
to insect attack, though research into its ability to resist 
marine borers is incomplete. It is moder- 
atety easy to bend under normal steam 
processes, being resistant to splitting 
I because of its interlocked grain. 

I Uses of this wood have not been fully 

A explored, though it is commonly found in 

flooring, railroad ties, heavy construction, 
fine furniture and trim parts, and in musi- 
cal instruments. One major acoustic guitar maker is 
currently considering using machiche extensively. 

Ken Textor wood and writes atout ii tn Arrowsic, Maine. 
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Working Properties 

Working machiche is a pleasure. Despite its interlocked 
grain, it planes very easily. Though reportedly it can chip and 
splinter during planing. I did not have this problem except for 
some tear out when hand-planing. 

Planer and saw feeding speeds need to be fairly slow to 
prevent burning. Sanding is easy and the wood's hardness 
resists sanding dips extremely well—allowing one to quickly 
progress to finer grades of sandpaper. 

When cut, machiche has a sharp smell, faintly reminis¬ 
cent of chlorine, but I did not have an allergic 
reaction to it. The odor disappears 
immediately after working the 
wood. It is not particu¬ 
larly dusty and pro¬ 
duces normal 
shavings. 

All types of 
cutting and 
shaping of 
machiche 
produced 
excellent 
results. 

Crosscutting 
leaves no 
ragged or 
chipped 
edges and the 
wood rips cleanly 
except for a few tiny splinters. 

In most cases it's difficult to tell that the wood 
has even been run through a saw or by a router. 

When turned, machiche tends to come off in 
small shavings rather than big chips, leaving the sur¬ 
face easily sanded. Large amounts of wood must be 
taken off slowly, but this is a small trade-off consid¬ 
ering the clean results. 

Fasteners in machiche require proper pilot holes. 

The wood's ability to hold a fastener is superior to 
most, due to its tight interlocked grain. I experienced 
no splitting with fasteners, and light to moderate 
hammer blows on the wood leave no readily visible 
marks. 

All of the resin-based liquid glues work well in glu¬ 
ing machiche. Two-part epoxies need a more porous 
surface for proper adhesion, even though the grain is 
somewhat open. Clamps taken up to a reasonable 
pressure will not leave any marks on the wood. 
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Machiche is relatively easy to finish. Water-based 
polyurethanes raise the grain a bit. Other clear finishes and 
waxes work well, accenting its colors and straight grain. 

The open grain may require some filling, depending on 
the desired results.The wood is naturally dark with just a 
clear shellac or varnish, and does not need a darkening 
stain. A lightening stain requires experimenting to see how it 
affects the grain. I can’t imagine wanting to paint machiche 
and so cannot report on the results of this kind of finish. 


Availability 


International wood importers are just beginning to 
consider machiche as a valuable species for wholesal¬ 
ing. it may be difficult to find at a retail outlet; I 
had to mail-order the planks used for this report. 
There are at least a half-dozen mail-order 
wood suppliers for machiche. 

Due to this relative scarcity the price is 
fairly high. It costs between six and eight dol¬ 
lars a board foot, which is competitive with 
rosewood, teak and similar exotics. Since 
the wood is not very rare in its native land, 
most of the suppliers I talked to said 
they expect the price to go down 
as imports of machiche 
increase. Depending on how 
the North American Free Trade 
Treaty is finalized, prices could go 
down even further. 

Machiche is available today in 1 and 2 inch 
stock. Thicker stock can be special-ordered. I found 
no veneer supplies of machiche, nor plywood suppliers. 
Lengths up to 20 feet and widths of 12 inches or 
more are easily obtained. Quarter sawn wood 
is usually available in wide and long lengths 
too; but beware of shipping restrictions. 

Some shippers will only handle certain sizes 
and weights in a given load. 

For those concerned about rainforest 
protection, the reports on machiche are 
very good. Supplies are huge and easily 
obtained without disturbing other nearby 
growth. It is harvested largely by Indigenous 
people whose silviculture practices include 
selective cutting. The local people are generally 
paid well for their product—given the relative 
economics of the area. Machiche also meets the standards 
of the Smart Wood certification program, which is run by the 
Rainforest Alliance of New York City. S3 
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by M Taylor 


Out of the Woodwork _ 

The Seven Project Shop 


My wife never imagined what Td do to get my shop back. 

Our marriage has always been open and communicative, 
even when I disappear into my shop. We acknowledge our 
different tastes; she (ikes jazz, I prefer rock 'n rolL This part¬ 
nership supersedes all boundaries. What's mine is also hers. 

But, ask yourself, in your secret heart, when you contem¬ 
plate buying a tool, do you immediately discuss its pfacticality 
with your spouse? Do you furtively nurse your hunger and 
devise plots and stratagems until the day it is yours? Do you 
assume that your significant other really understands your 
fascination with dead tree parts? Is it okay with you if she 
goes in your shop looking for kindling? Or is it your shop? 

There is an indefinable clarity of mind that strikes when 
you're in the privacy of your own shop. Woodworking teaches 
patience, and bestows a rare cunning for following the grain 
of events. When it comes to situations requiring finesse, the 
dedicated woodworker is the subtlest beast of the field. 

One warm night last summer, Joy looked up from her 
business records and said, “It looks like HI need about half 
the shop.” I laughed, “Good one." 

“No, it's true; here are the figures." She outlined some bru¬ 
tal math. Her health tea business had been increasing expo* 
nentially, and she'd run out of workroom space. She 
absolutely required another 60 square feel. Her business 
provided a substantial chunk of our income. I found it sud¬ 
denly hard to breathe. 

It took years to acquire a seven-project shop. One big 
enough to sustain seven separate woodworking projects at 
one time. I could laminate a strip canoe and then walk across 
the room to turn a paddle on the lathe, with five other projects 
going all at once. It's not pure, sprawling, swing-a-cat space; 
indeed the shop is packed so tightly with treasured tools that 
a mouse would get stuck if it left the aisles. To lose 50 per¬ 



cent would cause great spiritual and technical suffering, I 
gasped inwardly. 

1 mimed a sad expression: “Actually, it may not be possi¬ 
ble to consolidate. See, I have to keep the lathe leeward of 
the table saw to run them both off counter-rotating pulleys.” 
(When holding deuces, bluff.) 

“No problem," she said. “I only want the little west room of 
our garage." According to a very narrow architectural defini¬ 
tion, before I built the carport my shop had indeed been “Our 
Garage", But the room in question was prime square footage, 
the only drywalled area, and the area where I keep my wood. 
The Clean Room, insulated and heated, was filled with 
chunks of the finest hardwoods. “Anyway, it's a third of the 
building, not half." 

"Okay," she said. “You win. Til make do with a third." 
(What compulsion seizes men, to correct the mathematical 
errors of their wives?) No country at war ever lost territory 
faster. It would take patience and finesse to get it back. 

I made wall racks for wood storage. But most of the wood 
went overhead between joists in the main section. Under the 
dead load, they creaked and got iron-hard. They'll hold the 
approximate weight of a Cadillac, if it's added one stick at a 
time. On the minus side, getting a piece of wood down is like 
pulling an elephant on water skis. 

During the summer, we worked under the same roof on 
our different jobs. My coffeepot next to her tea kettle full of 
licorice root tea. The radio alternately playing golden rock 'n 
roll oldies, or unmelodic bebop-daddio-muzak jazz. 

In such close proximity, I noticed several ways her manu¬ 
facturing and packaging procedures required streamlining. I 
couldn't help mentioning them. “Show me how you'd do it," 
she said with admirable openness to criticism. “Empowered 
women don't get defensive,” she once told me. 

By the summer's end, I was fully familiar with her produc¬ 
tion methods and schedule. 1 even helped out for an hour or 
two while glue dried or my cordless drill charged. It was 
heavy work, but “You make it look so easy," Joy admitted. 

This is what I mean by cunning and patience: In early 
autumn her chiropractor alleged that her lower back wouldn't 
permit her to do more than just seal and label the plastic jars, 
a job easily done on the kitchen table. I suggested an obvi¬ 
ous solution. 

Tonight, as snow-falls and the radio, at full military vol¬ 
ume, plays the Beach Boys' “Good Vibrations,” I have my 
seven-project shop back. While waiting to add another strip 
to the canoe, I work on project #7—mixing the herbs and 
putting them in plastic jars. The fluorescent lights tremble a 
bit, but the ceiling joists are sturdy. 

These are the fruits of finesse. Although the question still 
flickers through my brain: Who finessed whom? ® 

Jeff Taytor keeps his pen flowing in Btodgetl Oregon. 
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Before you slap on 
that coat of stain, 


let Tole World show 
you what else you could 
do to beautify that special project 
with a FREE TRIAL ISSUE. 


Tbie World for a fantaottc finish! 




Tole painting is a beautiful way to finish off any project. 
From simple accents to fully finished projects, 

Tole World is full of creative ideas. 


• Large PullOut^^' patterns 

• Comprehensive instructions 

• Total finishes 

• Tips on paint, brushes, applications 

• All kinds of accent patterns, flowers, 
scroll work, leaves, decorative scenes 



niEEissn! 


YES! 


Send me my trial issue uf To/e World. 


Name 


Address 


If you like what you see, send ju»t $14,97 for a total of 6 big issues. 

That's 37% OFF the cover price. If you decide not to subscribe, send City-State -- Zip 

back the bill marked CANCEL, the issue is yours to keep. FREE! 


Sttid bi:TDlt World, Dopt. SOIKS; 80X52995. lourdof, CO 80322^2995 




















Besides Evaluating Its Features, 
One Should Also Consider Its Ancestry. 


Die^cast ^ummum miter 


Exclusive Accu-U^^ seff-alig^m^, 
quick-set rip fence. 


Lar^ l7H~incli x 26M-uich die-cast 
aluminum table provides full t2-mch 
ri^t rip c^jacity. \ 


Exclusive storage locations 
for rip fence, miter gauge ' 
and wrenches. 


Powerful !3.0amp. motor ha- 
Itmg life and smooth operation. 




pr tabu 
^ SAW 


Dust collection capability. 


7 [ 


Heavy duty controls for 
hei^t and bevel adjustment. 


\ 

Circuit breaker for ovedoad 
protection extends motor life. 


Over six decades ago, Skil introduced the world’s first circular saw—the Skilsawf Today, we are 
continuing th& Skilsaw tradition with an innovative new table saw that more than lives up to its namesake. 

' The Skilsaw table saw is but one member of our new family of 9dl Benchtop Tools. Each meets the ^ 

tough demands of woodworkers and do-it-yourselfers. All offer a future 
unprecedented in a benchtop line—our long-^ding reputation for quality. 


it 

Tile Benchmark In Benchtop.’ 



Mfee f^imon A vepa^ Ouragex It 60^46. Skibswkatadansk a/ SIgI Qifp.O t992Sh} Gwp. 
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